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Environmental and Resource- 
Related Conflicts, Migration and 
Governance 


Tim Krieger, Diana Panke and Michael Pregernig 


Introduction 


The current era of globalization is characterized by a high degree of 
interconnectedness across borders and continents, which has become 
possible through cost-decreasing innovations in and the spread of 
technologies of communication and transport (Boyer and Drache, 
1996; Perkmann and Sum, 2002; Baylis et al, 2011). The phenomenon 
‘globalization’ goes hand in hand not only with significant levels of 
international and regional trade and foreign direct investments (Boyer 
and Drache, 1996; Hirst and Thompson, 1996) but also with significant 
numbers of migrants, including labour migrants and refugees (Piper and 
Grugel, 2015). These migrants are yet another source of very specific 
interdependencies between countries, especially when conflicts and 
migration interact. The relationship between conflicts and migration 
is complex. Conflicts can induce migration, but do not have to, since 
not everyone leaves a country of origin. Also, not every potential host 
country is equally open to migrants as countries differ in their migration 
governance approaches. Moreover, migration can but does not have 
to bring about a series of different unintended consequences in the 
countries of origin (for example, ‘brain drain’) and the host countries 
(for example, social conflicts). 

While many of these interdependencies have been explored in 
the literature, a link that is not yet sufficiently understood relates to 
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the interdependencies between environmental or resource-related 
conflicts and migration as well as the role of governance in this 
respect. Therefore, the interdependencies between environmental and 
resource-related conflicts and migration and the related governance 
challenges form the core topic of this volume. More specifically, this 
book examines how environmental and resource conflicts, such as 
desertification or conflicts arising over scarce (extractive) resources 
trigger migration; how migration and conflicts are politically regulated 
in national, regional and international governance arrangements; how 
individual selection and sorting play out in this constellation; and how 
migration feeds back into countries of origin as well as host countries. 
Studying the complex linkages between resource and environmental 
conflicts, migration and governance is important, not the least since 
environmental migration is timely and often at the centre of public, 
political and scholarly attention, as recent debates about “climate 
refugees” (Biermann and Boas, 2010) or “climate wars’ (Dyer, 2008; 
Welzer, 2012) demonstrate. Given that trends towards global warming 
and biodiversity loss cannot be entirely stopped or reversed and since, 
because of that, for example, fresh water and ecosystem services will 
become increasingly scarce, this topic is likely to become even more 
important in the near future. 

In order to enhance our knowledge about the complex interlinkages 
and dynamics between environmental and resource-related conflicts 
and migration as well as the role of governance in this context, the core 
questions that the chapters collectively address are as follows: 


° When do environmental and resource-related problems lead to 
conflicts and how does this create incentives for migration? How 
does the governance of natural resources either reduce or enhance 
the chances of conflicts and migration to emerge? 

° Who leaves a country and where do migrants go? Which migration 
governance arrangements are at play in mediating conflicts and in 
directing migration flows? 

° What do the trajectories of national, regional and international 
migration governance regimes look like? How effectively do they 
regulate environmental or resource-related migration? 

° What effect does migration have on possible conflict dynamics 
in destination countries and what is the role of governance 
arrangements in this respect? How do host countries participate 
in governance for the prevention of environmental or resource- 
related conflicts in countries of origin in order to reduce or prevent 
migration? 
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Hence, taken together, this book answers topical and important 
questions in an interdisciplinary manner. It brings together scholars 
from a broad range of social sciences including environmental studies, 
economics, sociology, law, development studies and political science. In 
doing so, this volume provides a novel account that sheds light on various 
aspects of the complex interdependencies between environmental and 
resource-related conflicts, migration and governance, thereby adding 
knowledge to an important and timely topic that is relevant for scholars 
and policy makers alike. 


The analytical focus of the book 


Conflicts can take different forms or shapes. They can vary in the 
extent to which they are violent, they can be fought-over material or 
ideational turf, and they can take place within one country or have 
effects across borders (Singer, 1960; Rosenau and Tromp, 1989). 
This volume mainly looks at environmental and resource-related 
conflicts. These are defined as a struggle for power, or for control over 
resources or property in the context of resource scarcity or fundamental 
environmental change. This struggle can potentially culminate in 
violence or otherwise endanger the livelihood of people in the vicinity. 

In the scholarly debate, a large and increasing number of conflicts 
are seen to be driven by environmental factors (WBGU, 2007). 
Environmental conflicts emerge as battles over access to non-renewable 
resources (such as oil, gas or rare earth); as conflicts in the context of 
the (over)exploitation of renewable resources (like water, arable land, 
fisheries or forest ecosystems); in general terms, as conflicts between 
competing land uses (for example, agriculture, energy production, 
infrastructure and housing) or environmental services (for example, 
disposal of waste, and conservation of biodiversity); and as distributional 
conflicts over the inequitable allocation of environmental burdens 
and hazards (for example, special waste deposits) between different 
social groups and/or countries (Homer-Dixon, 1999; Le Billon, 
2001; Collier and Hoefer, 2004; Solow, 2013). The nexus between 
environmental factors and violent conflicts has been theorized in 
various ways. The literature is, however, still quite fragmented (Solow, 
2013), and there are various, partly competing, impact expectations (for 
an overview, see Floyd and Matthew, 2013). For instance, adherents to 
neo-Malthusian arguments argue that resource scarcity spurs violent 
conflict (for example, Homer-Dixon, 1994, 1999). By contrast, 
proponents of the almost reverse ‘resource curse’ thesis claim that it is 
environmental abundance that leads to conflict (Le Billon, 2001; de 
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Figure 1.1: The interdependencies of environmental and resource-related conflicts, 
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Soysa, 2002; Collier and Hoeffler, 2004; Krieger and Leroch, 2016). 
A third field regards environmental degradation as the main cause of 
violent conflicts (Baechler, 1999; Ehrlich et al 2001). 

Most importantly for this volume, many environmental and resource- 
related conflicts, especially if they are severe and lengthy and if there 
is no adequate governance regime working on the resolution of the 
conflict or its underlying problems, create incentives for migration (see 
Figure 1.1). In this book, migration is defined broadly as a permanent 
or semi-permanent change of residence (Lee, 1966: 49), either within 
a country or across borders. We are particularly interested in migration 
that takes place in reaction to or in anticipation of environmental or 
resource-related conflicts. Incentives for such environmental migration 
often lead to relocation within a country, but quickly also spill over 
into neighbouring as well as more distant countries when individuals 
move on (Betts, 2009, 2012). 

In the political debate, the notions of ‘climate wars’ (Dyer, 2008; 
Welzer, 2012) and ‘climate refugees’ (Biermann and Boas, 2010) have 
gained considerable prominence in the last decade. In the scholarly 
debate, however, a (direct) link between climate change and migration 
is often seen with some scepticism (for example, WBGU, 2007; Tertrais, 
2011; Morrissey, 2012; Selby and Hoffmann, 2012; Hsiang et al, 2013; 
Buhaug, 2015). Ina similar vein, the scholarly literature also seems to 
agree that the sheer presence of resource scarcities can no longer be seen 
as a necessary and sufficient factor leading to conflicts and migration, 
but that more complex interactions between environmental, social 
and economic factors are at play. Thus, investigating how and under 
what conditions environmental and resource-related problems lead to 
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conflicts and how this — or the ineffective or non-existing governance 
of these conflicts — can induce migration is under scrutiny in the first 
part of the book (that is, Chapters 2 to 4). The contributions examine 
how components of such conflicts play out in creating incentives for the 
local population to migrate and discuss whether and how governance of 
these conflicts has the potential to mitigate migration (see Figure 1.1). 

Yet, even if affected by severe resource and environmental conflicts, 
not all individuals leave and not all migrate to the same host countries. 
Accordingly, the second part of the book (that is, Chapters 5 and 6) 
studies the micro level and sheds light on how individual-level (self-) 
selection and sorting influence who is migrating and where to, and on 
the role migration governance plays in this respect (see Figure 1.1). 
Governance is defined as the ‘processes and institutions, both formal 
and informal that guide and restrain the collective activities of a 
group’ (Keohane and Nye, 2000: 12). One particularly interesting, 
but hardly investigated, question relates to the precise individual-level 
triggers, or ‘push factors’, of conflict-driven migration (Fiddian- 
Qasmiyeh et al, 2014; Martin et al, 2014) and the resulting selection of 
migrants. Arguably, different types of conflict (such as conflicts driven 
by disaster, ecocide or resources) and different speeds of conflict 
onset (rapid versus slow) ought to result in a different ‘selection’ 
of migrants, representing, for example, a disproportionally large 
number of oppressed minorities, skilled workers or women (Dreher 
et al, 2011). The individual agency to cope with environmental and 
resource-related conflicts ought to shape migration patterns of sub- 
groups in society. 

At the same time, socioeconomic wellbeing and economic growth, 
peace and stability, environmental factors (such as a milder climate) 
or pre-existing ties based on prior migration or geographic proximity 
can serve as ‘pull’ factors for migration (Sirkeci et al, 2012; Docquier 
et al, 2014). In particular, national and regional migration governance 
regimes may lead to a ‘sorting’ of migrants into specific target countries 
(Grogger and Hanson, 2011; Krieger et al, 2018). Moreover, the sorting 
of migrants is not independent of their previous selection, implying that 
the destination countries are affected differently by different conflict 
drivers in the origin countries. 

From the perspective of the destination countries, the presence of 
environmental and resource-related conflicts is an important but, as the 
sorting literature reveals, not a sufficient condition for actual migration 
to take place. Thus, individual-level sorting alone cannot account for 
the directionality of migration. The collective level is important as 
well, since the political governance of migration also affects real-world 
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migration streams (Hoffmann, 2010; Geiger and Pécoud, 2010; 
Kunz et al, 2011). In addition to destination countries, international 
organizations — for example, the International Organization for 
Migration (IOM), the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR) and so on — and regional organizations pursue 
migration policies that might effectively hinder migrants from entering 
their preferred destination. Accordingly, the third part of the book (that 
is, Chapters 7 to 9) sheds light on national, regional and international 
migration governance and discusses how these regimes regulate the 
flow and directionality of migration (see Figure 1.1). 

Together, the first three parts of the book illustrate that there are 
important interdependencies between resource problems, conflicts 
and the individual decision to migrate, as well as collective migration 
governance arrangements. Building on that, the fourth part of the book 
(that is, Chapters 10 and 11) sheds light on the effects of migration in 
the host countries and the countries of origin (see Figure 1.1). Once 
migrants have entered their final destination country, another level of 
migration governance starts to play a role. This sub-national or regional 
level is even more relevant, given that migration usually also poses a 
challenge to regional political and socioeconomic stability, as well as 
domestic institutions (Li et al, 2017) and even the environment. The 
complex conflict-related migration dynamics may trigger undesired 
effects in the host countries when violent conflicts spread (Hall, 2016) 
or cause conflicts of their own kind abroad. An example is the current 
wave of anti-refugee and anti-Islamic propaganda and behaviour in 
many European countries. Such possible effects of migration are subject 
to various types of governance intervention — interventions that are 
either forged by host countries or by countries of origin alone, or 
by origin and host countries in tandem. An example of the latter is 
transnational governance initiatives and instruments, which by means 
of private standard setting and certification as well as import bans 
strive to regulate global supply chains to mitigate illegal extraction 
activities (for example, concerning timber, palm oil or minerals) (Lebel 
et al, 2006; Bell and Hindmoor, 2012). While previous analyses of 
those instruments have focused on their economic effects on specific 
industries (Visseren-Hamakers and Pattberg, 2013), their economic 
effects on specific industries (Li et al, 2008) or their potential for norm 
diffusion (Naiki, 2014), there are no studies that have explicitly taken 
a conflict perspective. 

Generally, the volume shows that governance regimes play a key 
role for the flow of environmental and resource-related migration 
(see Figure 1.1). Governance, first, comes into play with respect to 
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whether rapid or fundamental environmental change or resource 
scarcity indeed turns into conflicts. Second, not all environmental 
or resource-related conflicts trigger migration or trigger 1t to equal 
extents. The governance of conflicts can prevent migration into third 
countries when such governance regimes provide effective solutions to 
the underlying problems or succeed in mediating or ending conflicts. 
Third, the flows of migration themselves are affected by migration 
governance arrangements. The more liberal the migration governance 
approach at play, the greater the freedom of migrants to decide for 
themselves to which host countries they relocate. Fourth, migration 
governance is complex and takes place at international, regional and 
national levels, not all of which explicitly recognize environmental 
or resource-related migrants as specific types of migrants. Fifth, 
governance regimes in host countries can influence whether migrants 
will have good prospects for integration or the extent to which their 
presence will trigger new conflicts. Finally, host countries that expect to 
become subject to environmental and resource-related migration in the 
future can participate in regional or national governance arrangements 
in order to counteract negative consequences of environmental changes 
or resource scarcity in countries of origin. 


Contributions to the state of the art 


This volume adds value to state-of-the-art research on environmental 
or resource-related conflict, migration and governance in several 
respects. Extensive literature exists on the emergence of conflicts and 
determinants of conflict dynamics within and between countries (for 
example, Cederman et al, 2013; Van Evera, 2013; Tarrow, 2015). The 
literature often also touches on the topics of migration and refugees 
without systematically examining the links between conflict dynamics 
of two or more not necessarily bordering countries created by flows 
of migration. In addition, there is a large body of migration research 
that mentions environmental and resource conflicts as an essential 
determinant of migration (for example, WBGU, 2007; Morrissey, 
2012; Adhikari, 2013; Fiddian-Qasmiyeh, 2014). However, it does 
not explicitly shed light on interdependencies between different 
countries of various geographical distance through migration and 
its governance, or on the specific characteristics of migration flows 
including selection and sorting effects (for example, Grogger and 
Hanson, 2011). As the interconnectedness between migration, 
environmental and resource conflicts and the roles of governance 
in these respects is seldom under scrutiny from an interdisciplinary 
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perspective, this volume seeks to fill this gap in order to make 
a significant contribution that is not only scientifically but also 
politically relevant and timely. 

There are a number of books on environmental conflicts, on 
migration and on national, regional and international governance, 
but these three strands of research are rarely brought together. For 
instance, an edited volume by Bavinck and colleagues (2014) takes 
an interdisciplinary approach to shedding light on natural resource 
conflicts. However, it adopts a case study-oriented approach and 
remains largely silent on the link between conflict and migration, 
as well as on the possible role of governance in this relationship. 
Another important contribution to the state of the art is a volume by 
Brauch and colleagues (2011) that is framed around the concept of 
‘environmental security’ and makes frequent reference to migration 
questions. However, since the book was primarily written for a policy 
audience, it does so in a largely empirical way. Finally, a book by Clarke 
and Peterson (2016) stands for a whole group of publications that take 
a more instrumental perspective on environmental conflicts, in which 
the systematic analysis of conflicts is seen as a mere prerequisite for the 
development of practical tools for conflict management and resolution. 
This book opens new terrains, as it brings together environmental 
migration with politics on environmental migration and environmental 
change in general. 

Research on migration has pointed out multiple root causes for 
displacement as well as legal and institutional responses, and regional 
perspectives to forced migration. Yet, linkages to environmental 
or resource-related conflicts and governance arrangements are not 
usually in the limelight of this strand of research. For instance, a 
book by Lucas (2014) considers mainly local economic developments 
as a trigger for migration but includes only one chapter on the 
economic consequences of conflict and environmental displacement 
(Kondylis and Mueller, 2014). The same phenomenon can be 
observed in a handbook by Constant and Zimmermann (2013) that 
contains only a single chapter on natural disasters and migration. 
Hence, while environmental and resource aspects, as well as conflicts 
(whether or not related to environment or resources), have been 
acknowledged by leading researchers in the field, their perspectives 
emanate from a disciplinary perspective. No volume exploring the 
topic comprehensively and interdisciplinary has been published so 
far. Probably the closest work to this edited volume is the one by 
Collier (2013), who has published extensively on the resource curse 
and migration in developing countries. In his 2013 book, however, 
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he deals with migration and its effects on a rather general level, with 
little reference to migration triggered by environmental and resource 
conflicts (Collier, 2013). 

In short, while there are books related to the topics of environment, 
conflict and migration, they are either very specific in scope and/or 
take a purely monodisciplinary approach. Our book, in contrast, 1s 
novel, and makes an important contribution to the literature, shedding 
light on various aspects of the interdependencies between migration, 
environmental and resource conflicts, as well as the development and 
roles of national, regional and global migration governance regimes. 


Structure of the book 


The book provides novel and timely insight into the interlinkages 
between environmental and resource problems, conflicts, migration and 
migration governance. It covers four broad themes in each of which the 
role of governance is addressed. These themes are environmental and 
resource conflicts as causes for migration; individual-level selection and 
sorting of migrants; the political regulation of conflicts and migration 
at the national, regional and international levels; and migration either 
as a cause for conflict in host countries or expected migration as an 
incentive for potential host countries to participate in the governance 
of environmental or resource-related conflicts in countries of origin. 
Chapters 2 to 4 take environmental and resource conflicts as well as 
climate change as the starting point to investigate how such conflicts 
and their (lack of) governance turns into an impetus for migration 
within and across countries. Chapters 5 and 6 shift to the individual 
level and examine how and under what conditions selection and 
sorting affect whether individuals react to climate and resource conflicts 
with migration choices, and how governance structures affect where 
these individuals go. Chapters 7 to 9 shift the main emphasis from the 
individual to the collective level. Accordingly, they discuss national, 
regional and international migration governance regimes and provide 
insights into their trajectories and effects. Finally, Chapters 10 and 
11 focus on the effects of environmental and climate- and resource- 
related migration. They explore how and under what conditions 
environmental or resource-related migration is a cause for conflict, 
and shed light on other forms of interlinkages between host countries 
and countries of origin (for example, the adjustment of governance 
structures to manage initial conflicts). 

While the introductory chapter provides the analytical framework to 
explore the nature of environmental and resource-related conflicts and 
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the linkages between conflict, migration and governance based on state- 
of-the-art research, the following chapters investigate different aspects 
in turn. Thereby they shed light on how environmental and resource 
problems can create conflict, which in turn can become a trigger for 
migration. They argue that governance plays a prominent role in the (un) 
successful management of environmental changes and scarce resources, 
the management of related conflicts, the stream of migration, the 
directionality it takes, and the effects it might trigger in host countries. 
Chapters 2 to 4 examine environmental and resource-related conflicts 
in countries of origin, as shown on the left-hand side of Figure 1.1. 
Chapter 2 places emphasis on renewable resources, Chapter 3 on non- 
renewable resources, and Chapter 4 on climate change. Chapter 2 
examines whether and how scarcity of renewable resources increases 
the risk of violent conflicts and how this affects migration flows. It 
shows that renewable resource scarcity leads to low-intensity conflicts, 
which trigger limited (short-distance) migration in general and need no 
centralized or international governance arrangements, as governance is 
be most effective if it takes place in a variety of institutions and on local 
and sub-national levels. Chapter 3 shifts the focus to non-renewable 
resources. It argues that conflict is not brought about by the scarcity 
of these resources. Most often, they are abundant. Yet the failure of 
governance of abundant resources drives conflicts and related migration. 
In the subsequent Chapter 4, the focus is on climate conflicts. Using 
the example of droughts, the chapter shows that climate change per 
se does not bring about an increasing number of conflicts and more 
migration. Instead, pre-existing conflicts weaken local and national 
governance arrangements and decrease a society’s capacities to deal 
with climatic shocks, in turn leading to increased migration. 
Chapters 5 and 6 focus on migration flows, represented by the 
central arrow in Figure 1.1. Chapter 5 focuses mainly on selection, 
and Chapter 6 turns to sorting. Chapter 5 shows that individual 
migration decisions depend on the type of environmental change. In 
contrast to sudden changes, incremental environmental changes create 
opportunities for individual agency. Governance can play an important 
role as it can influence migration and environmental change, especially 
at local and state levels. While democratic governance arrangements 
confer agency to individuals, non-democratic governance delimits it. At 
the same time, the temporal dimension is important. If environmental 
disasters are sudden, forms of non-democratic governance can be 
effective in managing consequences in the short run. Yet slow onset 
environmental changes call for democratic governance arrangements. 
Chapter 6 illustrates that sorting patterns are affected by who migrates 
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in response to environmental changes as well as the anticipated 
effects of migration on the host countries. This has implications for 
governance, since host countries can adjust their immigration policies. 
Such adjustments, in turn, feed back into individual sorting decisions. 

Chapters 7 to 9 focus on the overarching theme of Figure 1.1 in 
describing governance arrangements at state, regional and international 
levels. Chapter 7 presents insights into the migration governance of 
host countries. It not only argues that the immigration policies of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
countries vary in the extent to which they are liberal or restrictive, 
but also examines how these policies affect migration flows. Chapter 8 
presents insights into regional migration governance. It argues that 
state responses alone might not be sufficient to regulate migration 
patterns and respond to related environmental changes. Thus, in all 
regions, states have developed (sub-)regional responses to migration, 
some of which engage explicitly in refugee protection. It is argued 
that regional governance arrangements are important and also serve 
as Opportunities to develop and exchange best practices. Chapter 9 
shifts the attention to migration governance at the global level and the 
corresponding management of environmentally induced migration. 
Migration governance takes place in a series of different international 
organizations, most notably the IOM and the International Labor 
Organization. The topic of environmentally induced migration 
also features on the agenda of the UNHCR, the United Nations 
Development Programme and the United Nations Environmental 
Programme. After laying out the regime complex, Chapter 9 
discusses the achievements and difficulties of environmental migration 
governance at the international level. 

Chapters 10 and 11 shed light on the outcomes of migrations, as 
shown on the right-hand side of Figure 1.1. Chapter 10 examines 
the link between forced migration as a response to environmental 
degradation on the one hand, and conflict in host countries on the 
other. The chapter shows that migration does not increase conflicts in 
host countries per se, but only exhibits negative consequences when 
migrants are marginalized or when aid and support are unequally 
distributed. Chapter 11 investigates if and under which conditions 
natural resource governance regimes can mitigate the likelihood of 
violent conflicts and, consequently, reduce sources of forced migration. 
The chapter specifically examines the norm dynamics in and the effects 
of two exemplary governance regimes that strive to regulate conflict- 
prone minerals — that is, the Kimberley Process and the International 
Conference on the Great Lakes Region. 
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In conclusion, Chapter 12 summarizes some of the book’s key 
insights and reflects on theoretical and methodological challenges tied 
to the study of the nexus between environmental problems, conflict 
dynamics and migration. 
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Renewable Resource Scarcity, 
Conflicts and Migration 


Tobias Ide 


Introduction 


Renewable resources such as water, soil and forests regenerate after 
extraction.' The day when human consumption exceeds global nature's 
regeneration capacity in a given year is called “earth overshoot day”. In 
an ideal world, this day would be on 31 December of the same year 
or later. In the year 2000, however, earth overshoot day was on 23 
September, and ten years later, humanity's annual budget of renewable 
resource use had already expired on 9 August. The 2018 earth 
overshoot day was on 1 August (Earth Overshoot Day Network, 2018). 

This indicator is, of course, broad, but it demonstrates that the 
world’s renewable resources face some worrisome degradation 
trends. As illustrated by Figure 2.1, the amount of arable land and 
available freshwater resources per capita, and the global forest area, 
have all been in decline in the past 25 years. The main drivers of this 
increasing resource scarcity are rising levels of consumption (especially 
by the developed countries and emerging global middle classes) and 
population growth. Unequal access to natural resources (and related 
services) further plays a role by allowing for excessive overconsumption 
of the haves and by stimulating desperate overextraction by the have- 
nots. Climate change, itself a product of human-induced CO, releases 
into the earth’s atmosphere (see Figure 2.1), will further aggravate the 
situation, for instance, due to more frequent droughts and a rising sea 
level (see Chapter 4).? 
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(a) 1990-2015 trends of arable land (hectares per person). (b) 1990-2015 trends of renewable internal freshwater (cubic metres per capita). 


Figure 2.1 


d) 1990-2015 trends of CO, concentration in the atmosphere (parts per million) 


(c) 1990-2015 trends offorest area (percentage of total land area). ( 
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(b) Renewable internal freshwater resources 
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In the face of growing worldwide scarcity, access to renewable resources 
remains highly unequal within and between states. This is due to a 
number of factors. First, climatological, physical and geographical 
factors cause an unequal distribution of natural resources. Canada, for 
instance, has much more renewable freshwater (2.850 billion cubic 
metres) per year than Libya (one billion cubic metres). Second, some 
countries and regions are more effective (though not necessarily more 
sustainable) in managing their existing resources, for instance through 
dams, land-use planning, groundwater exploitation and demand 
management. Third, purchasing power is an important determinant 
of resource access. Rich states can import virtual water and land” 
in the form of food or desalinate sea water, while poor ones have 
more difficulties in doing so. Companies can buy large tracts of forest 
land and prevent smallholders from assessing it. And the wealthier a 
household is, the easier it can cope with higher land, water and food 
prices. Fourth, large-scale emergencies such as wars and earthquakes 
can (temporarily) limit the availability of natural resources. 

Scarcity of natural resources certainly has tremendous negative 
consequences for human security. According to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) (2017), 815 million people, or more 
than ten per cent of the world population, were undernourished 
in 2016, which puts a considerable strain on their physical and 
psychological wellbeing. A similar number of people, 844 million, 
have no access to safe water, implying that they have to drink from 
polluted sources, walk large distances to obtain water, face a high risk 
of dehydration, suffer health hazards from inadequate hygiene and 
sanitation, and have limited opportunities to engage in agriculture or 
production (Water.org, 2018). 

But does renewable resource scarcity have further security 
implications by triggering violent conflicts, which in turn can amplify 
migration flows? Several recent studies support such claims, for instance 
by arguing that water scarcity was one of the reasons for the onset of 
the Syrian civil war, and thus also an indirect driver of the resulting 
mass displacement and large refugee flows towards the neighbouring 
countries and Europe (Gleick, 2014; Kelley et al, 2015). But such views 
are strongly contested on both empirical and normative grounds (for 
example, de Chatel, 2014; Selby et al, 2017). 

This chapter provides a state of the art overview of academic debates 
on renewable resource scarcity, conflict and migration. For the purpose 
of the chapter, conflict is defined as a situation in which two or more 
social groups perceive their interests as mutually incompatible and 
undertake actions to enforce these interests. If these actions include 
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physical violence against humans or human property, this is a violent 
conflict, which can have severe consequences for human security and 
economic development. Migration refers to humans moving out of 
their usual places of living (that is, homes, working and leisure spaces) 
for longer periods of time (that is, not just for holidays or business trips). 

The subsequent sections introduce the most important theoretical 
frameworks linking renewable resource scarcity to conflict and consider 
the existing empirical evidence for such linkages. Both sections 
highlight the importance of governance arrangements in linking 
renewable resource scarcity to conflicts, preventing such linkages, or 
even facilitating peace through resource-related cooperation. Based 
on the finding that renewable resource scarcity increases the risk of 
especially low-intensity violent conflicts under certain circumstances, 
the next section discusses how such conflicts can affect migration 
patterns. As research on the causal chain, connecting renewable 
resource scarcity and migration through conflicts, is at an early stage, 
theoretical considerations and empirical evidence are discussed in 
this one combined chapter. The concluding section summarizes key 
points, reflects on existing and potential governance arrangements, 
and suggests some avenues for further research. 


Resource scarcity and violent conflict: 
theoretical perspectives 


While some older work related to the issue exists, a distinct research 
field on environmental change, renewable resources and conflict 
began to develop in the early 1990s, when several large research 
projects analyzed such interlinkages (Ronnfeldt, 1997). The field has 
gained further currency with increasing concerns about the security 
implications of climate change (and the expected implications for water, 
land and food resources) since 2007 (see Chapter 4). 

The scholars involved quickly realized the specific political economy 
of such renewable resource scarcity—conflict links, especially when 
compared with conflicts around non-renewable resources (see 
Chapter 3). First, especially for economically and technologically 
highly developed states, there are relatively convenient ways to access 
renewable resources (or the products derived from them) by non- 
violent means. Examples include the desalination of seawater, the use of 
fertilizers to address the scarcity of fertile soils, and the import of wood. 
Non-renewable resources such as oil or gas, by contrast, are harder 
to substitute and concentrated in a few countries, hence increasing 
their geopolitical relevance. Second, a given quantity of a renewable 
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resource usually has a lower market value than the same quantity of a 
non-renewable resource. The latter can hence be traded more easily 
and profitably. Diamonds worth US$10,000 can be smuggled out 
of the country more easily than fertile soil or food worth the same 
amount of money. And a cubic metre of oil sells for higher prices on 
international markets than a cubic metre of freshwater. 

Consequentially, renewable resources are considered strategically 
and geopolitically not relevant enough to trigger violent conflicts 
between states, and early claims of interstate water wars were quickly 
refuted (Yoffe et al, 2003; Katz, 2011). Similarly, organized armed 
groups tend not to rely strongly on revenues from renewable resources 
to buy weapons, pay fighters and enrich their leaders or patrons 
(see Chapter 3). But especially in less developed states with limited 
capacities to adapt to renewable resource scarcity, larger parts of the 
population depend on land, water and forest resources (rather than 
on non-renewables) for their livelihoods. Researchers hence focus on 
intrastate conflicts in economically less developed countries as well as 
on more diffuse conflicts (in contrast to highly organized and/or profit- 
seeking activities of a small, but strong, rebel group) when analyzing 
the impact of renewable resource scarcity on violence (Homer-Dixon, 
1999: Ide, 2015). 

Renewable resource scarcity — whether driven by limited supply, 
increasing demand or unequal distribution — is hypothesized to increase 
the risk of violent conflict within states in five ways. For all pathways, 
scarcities resulting from fast-onset changes (such as rapid environmental 
degradation or exponentially growing demand) are more conflict- 
relevant as there is less time to put adequate adaptation measures and 
governance arrangements in place. However, the cumulative effects of 
slow-onset scarcity can also induce conflicts, especially if not addressed 
in a timely and effective manner (see Chapter 4). 

The five pathways supposed to connect renewable resource scarcity 
to intrastate violent conflict are as follows: 


° Resource scarcity may lead to relative deprivation, that is, some 
groups feel they do not get their fair share of the resources or of 
the associated livelihood opportunities (as indicated, among others, 
by better resources access for other social groups). The resulting 
grievances can lead to violence either against the state or other 
groups (Homer-Dixon, 1999), including international and state- 
owned companies (Van Leeuwen and Van der Haar, 2016). 

° Ifrenewable resource scarcity undermines livelihoods (for instance 
because farmers have no longer access to sufficient water and arable 
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land), people can be more inclined to join existing violent groups, 
such as rebels or militias, because the opportunity costs for engaging 
in this kind of activities are reduced (Deligiannis, 2012). 

° Droughts or food shortages might force the state to provide 
emergency aid, while the associated economic losses reduce its 
income base. Such a weakened state is less capable of suppressing 
rebellion or mediating communal conflicts (Homer-Dixon, 1999). 

° Increased renewable resources scarcity can aggravate existing ethnic 
or social tensions about water and land, especially if state elites 
manipulate such tensions for their own political purposes (Kahl, 
2006). In 1980, for example, Nigerian politicians fuelled the land- 
related grievances of the Senufo people and the associated conflicts 
with the Fulani in order to gain the electoral support of the Senufo 
(Bassett, 1988). 

° Environmental stress can also lead to migration (see Chapters 5 and 
6), with ethnopolitical or resource-related tensions in the receiving 
area as a possible consequence (see Reuveny, 2007 and Chapter 11 
in this volume). 


However, most other authors linking resource scarcity to conflict clearly 
highlight the importance of contextual factors. Specific governance 
arrangements, for instance regarding access to renewable resources, the 
distribution of the associated benefits, and the (non-)discrimination of 
ethnic groups are important intervening variables (Benjaminsen et al, 
2012; Schleussner et al, 2016). Political instability and low levels of 
economic development also make a place simultaneously more prone 
to violent conflict onset (Dixon, 2009) and less capable of mitigating 
resource scarcity through trade or technological innovations (Homer- 
Dixon, 1999). In line with this, a number of recent analyses argue that 
perceptions about the extent and drivers of resource scarcity are strongly 
conditioned by dominant discourses. Conflicts about water resources, 
for instance, can be aggravated by considerations of the respective 
‘other’ as responsible for the environmental destruction faced by the 
own group (Frohlich, 2012; Ide, 2016b). 

A more optimistic school of thought takes this governance 
argument one step further by claiming that the well-coordinated and 
efficient governance of shared renewable resources (and the associated 
environmental problems) facilitates cooperation and reconciliation 
(Conca and Dabelko, 2002). This approach is commonly termed 
environmental peacemaking or environmental peacebuilding. “The 
underlying idea is that when people meet and jointly work on 
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common problems, they recognize that they share needs and interests, 
making cooperation the more rational choice than conflict’ (Maas 
et al, 2013: 102). Such cooperation can contribute to peacemaking by 
improving the environmental situation (and reducing related tensions), 
by building trust and understanding, by cultivating interdependence 
(for instance in the form of follow-up cooperation), and by creating 
joint institutions (Ide, 2019).* 

Other lines of research, by contrast, are more sceptical about the 
impact of renewable resource scarcity on violent conflict, even in 
cases where facilitating context factors are present and adequate 
governance mechanisms are absent, or any such linkages at all. 
Political scientists have argued that the drivers of intrastate violent 
conflict — such as economic crisis, past conflict and medium levels of 
democracy — are well established and that renewable resource scarcity 
hence at best plays a secondary and minor role (Gleditsch, 1998; 
Dixon, 2009). Also, drawing on the political economy considerations 
mentioned earlier, renewable resources have a limited strategic and 
financial value (especially compared with non-renewable resources, 
see Chapter 3), hence providing little incentive to fight about them 
(Koubi et al, 2014). 

Similarly, political ecology analyzes the interactions between 
environmental and political processes from a critical geography 
perspective. It argues that scarcity of renewable resources is driven by 
inequalities in access and distribution, and hence it is an expression 
of existing conflicts, for instance between neoliberal state policies and 
local populations or between dominant and marginalized political, 
social and ethnic groups (Peluso and Watts, 2001; Le Billon and 
Duffy, 2018). The governance of renewable resources is hence not 
a relevant context factor, but a crucial driver of and stake in these 
conflicts. Put differently, as renewable resource scarcity for certain 
groups is inevitably a product of conflicts, it makes little sense to discuss 
it as a conflict driver (Selby and Hoffmann, 2014). There is further 
concern that linking the scarcity of renewable resources to violent 
conflicts (at least ahead of convincing empirical evidence) facilitates 
a stigmatization of certain regions (especially in the Global South) as 
incapable of managing their environmental affairs, naturally violent, 
and a security threat to developed countries. Such frames, in turn, 
help to legitimate higher military budgets and external interventions 
(Ide, 2016a; Hoffmann, 2018). 

After this brief theoretical overview, the next section reviews the 
empirical evidence for the different perspectives outlined. 
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Resource scarcity and violent conflict: 
empirical insights 


Following the theoretical debates mentioned earlier, empirical evidence 
regarding renewable resource scarcity and intrastate violent conflict 
was rather divided for around two decades, with especially fierce 
controversies between proponents and critics of the environmental 
conflict approach, and some minor disputes between both of these 
approaches and proponents of environmental peacemaking. 

Several early statistical studies found that reduced precipitation and 
the resulting scarcity of water and arable land (Hsiang et al, 2011), 
but also lower freshwater availability (Gizelis and Wooden, 2010) and 
land degradation (Theisen, 2008), increase the risk of violent conflict 
in a given country. Other studies, using different samples, datasets, 
definitions and/or estimation methods, disagreed and claimed that 
resource scarcity has no impact on conflict dynamics (for example, 
Hendrix and Glaser, 2007; Buhaug, 2010). Second-generation studies 
went away from the national level of analysis and utilized higher 
resolution, sub-national environment and conflict data, but the findings 
were still inconclusive (for example, Couttenier and Soubeyran, 2013; 
Salehyan and Hendrix, 2014). Cross-case research on environmental 
peacemaking remains extremely limited up until today (Ide, 2018b). 

Disparate results are also a characteristic of qualitative research on 
the issue. The northern, semi-arid part of Kenya has experienced 
intense and recurring droughts as well as violent conflicts between 
local pastoralist groups’ in the past three decades. According to 
environmental security scholars (Ember et al, 2012; Schilling et al, 
2012), such droughts cause a local scarcity of water and grazing land, 
which leads to intensified competition between different pastoralist 
groups over these resources. In times of scarce resources, pastoralists 
also have to travel further with their herds in search of fodder and 
water, thus increasing the risk of conflict related to entering another 
group’s territory. Finally, violent cattle raids are a commonly used 
strategy for restocking herds after animals have died during a drought 
(see Chapter 4 for another example). 

Proponents of political ecology and other critical approaches 
disagree (Eaton, 2008). According to them, resource scarcity might 
be aggravated by droughts, but is primarily caused by existing 
conflicts between local pastoralists on the one hand and state elites 
and business interests on the other hand. The latter use their political 
power to promote governance arrangements according to which 
more and more land (and the associated water resources) can be 
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utilized for tourism, commercial agriculture and nature conservation, 
hence limiting access for pastoralists. Furthermore, the main drivers 
of pastoralist violence are competition for political influence, the 
availability of advanced weapons and a lack of proper state regulation 
(Adano et al, 2012). 

Empirical studies also find that violence is not more, but less likely 
in times of drought and resource scarcity. According to some authors, 
pastoralist groups often (re)activate traditional resource governance and 
dispute resolution mechanisms in the face of shared threats like water 
and fodder scarcity (Adano et al, 2012; Linke et al, 2015). The resulting 
mitigation of resource conflicts, trust building and the establishment 
of institutions provides evidence for the environmental peacemaking 
perspective. 

Similarly, the links between drought, resource scarcity and the Syrian 
civil war onset in 2011 are heatedly debated (see Ide, 2018a for a 
review). The north-eastern, “bread basket’ regions of Syria suffered from 
an intense drought between 2006 and 2009, leading to water scarcity, 
harvest failure, soil erosion, cattle deaths, and eventually the loss of 
livelihoods of at least 300,000 people, many of whom migrated to urban 
fringes (also because state support was largely absent). Several studies 
claim that these deprived groups articulated their grievances during 
the initial protests and were later more likely to be recruited by armed 
groups (Gleick, 2014; Kelley et al, 2015). Other scholars, however, 
argue that resource scarcity was only a minor driver of migration, that 
protests were mostly fuelled by the repressive regime, and that the 
majority of rural-to-urban migrants did not join these protests (de 
Chatel, 2014; Selby et al, 2017). There is also some limited evidence 
for cooperation between hostile groups on scarce water resources in 
Syria (Beck, 2014). 

In recent years, however, a certain consensus has emerged in research 
on renewable resource scarcity and intrastate violent conflict. Four 
points can summarize this consensus. First, renewable resource scarcity 
is not the main driver of violent conflicts. Second, renewable resource 
scarcity can increase the risk of such conflicts, but only if certain 
context factors are present. Third, low-intensity and local forms of 
violent conflict are more likely to be co-induced by resource scarcity. 
High-intensity, regional or national conflicts like Syria, but also Darfur 
(Selby and Hoffmann, 2014; De Juan, 2015) remain contested. This 
is in line with early claims of environmental conflict research that due 
to their limited financial and strategic value but their high relevance 
for livelihoods, renewable resources are more likely to trigger diffuse, 
local and/or low- to medium-intensity violence. Fourth, under certain 
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circumstances, the joint governance of renewable resources can also 
facilitate ongoing peacemaking processes. 

A number of recent quantitative studies, for instance, find a link 
between water scarcity (mostly in the form of drought) and violent 
conflict risk, but only if context factors like agricultural dependence 
(von Uexkull et al, 2016), ethnic heterogeneity (Schleussner et al, 
2016) and poor infrastructure (Detges, 2016) are present. Findings are 
generally stronger for low-intensity violence (Sakaguchi et al, 2017). 

In line with this, my own systematic analysis of 20 cases (Ide, 
2015) shows that renewable resource scarcity is often linked to low- 
to medium-intensity conflicts, but that a violent escalation only 
takes place if three factors are present simultaneously: low power 
differences between the groups, pre-existing narratives of the other 
as a competitor or enemy, and recent political changes (often acting 
as a trigger). A similar study of 11 cases in Africa also concludes that 
land and water scarcity are not the most important factors of but can 
contribute to an escalation of low-intensity violence under conditions 
of discriminatory state policies, weak local (traditional) institutions, 
and political instrumentalization (Seter et al, 2018). 

In a similar manner, research on environmental peacemaking has 
shown how renewable resource scarcity raises incentives for cooperation 
(Linke et al, 2015), and how the inclusive governance of renewable 
resources has contributed to improved intergroup relations, for instance 
in Yemen (Taher et al, 2012) and Ghana (Bukari et al, 2018). But such 
governance can also be exclusive or ineffective, hence raising mistrust 
and tensions (Krampe, 2016). Based on the limited evidence so far 
available, it thus seems that the impact of renewable resource-related 
cooperation on peacemaking is rather modest and highly conditional 
on the presence of a number of scope conditions, including a previous 
improvement of mutual relations, external support, and a history of 
environment-related interactions (Ide, 2019). 


From environmental conflicts to migration? 


Renewable resource scarcity may have a direct impact on migration 
patterns, that is, the scarcity of resources important to sustain livelihoods 
and the associated environmental injustices may (in combination with 
other factors) act as a trigger of migration (for example, Raleigh, 
2011; Hunter et al, 2015). This issue is discussed in greater detail in 
Chapters 5 and 6. The indirect links between renewable resource 
scarcity and migration mediated by violent conflicts discussed in this 
chapter are multifaceted and complex. At the most basic level, violent 
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conflict is a strong and well-established driver of migration (Bank 
et al, 2017), and especially of forced migration (more or less voluntary 
migration is to a much stronger degree conditioned by economic 
opportunities and personal considerations). So, if resource scarcity 
increases the risk of violent conflict (under certain conditions), it should 
also indirectly increase migration flows (Brzoska and Frohlich, 2015). 
Abel and colleagues (2019), for example, find a link between climatic 
extremes and international migration mediated by armed conflict. But 
their statistical correlation is strongly driven by the events associated 
with the Arab Spring, and the impact of climate-induced resource 
scarcity on these conflicts is contested (Selby et al, 2017). Overall, the 
causal linkages between resource scarcity, conflict and migration are 
complicated by a number of factors. 

First, as discussed earlier, renewable resource scarcity is much more 
likely to affect low-intensity, localized and intrastate violence such as 
community riots or inter-village disputes. Such violence is unlikely to 
trigger large-scale, international migration flows. In case the violence 
is temporary, limited to border areas between the groups’ territories, 
and does not involve retribution by state actors, so most members of 
the affected communities are likely to remain in their place. Even if 
low-level violence directly affects livelihoods, erodes social capital and 
takes place over sustained time periods, the affected persons tend to 
relocate to nearby areas, such as safer neighbouring regions or ethnically 
homogenous suburbs (Heitmeyer, 2009; Raleigh, 2011). Large-scale 
violence like the Syrian civil war is, of course, likely to trigger long- 
distance, more permanent migration, but the links between resource 
scarcity and these conflicts is less clear theoretically and empirically. 

Second, migration is not only driven by push factors such as violent 
conflict and livelihood deterioration, but also by pull and capability 
factors. Regarding the former, environment conflicts can make 
certain destination regions for migration less stable and prosperous. 
This can reduce migration flows as people see little gains in moving 
or at least temporarily wait to see how the situation develops. Two of 
the largest refugee camps in East Africa, Dadaab (~250,000 refugees) 
and Kakuma (~180,000 refugees), are located in Kenya’s northern and 
eastern drylands. Should resource-related tensions in these areas worsen 
the security situation or even lead to conflicts involving inhabitants of 
the camps, migration flows to the region would likely decrease (De 
Montclos and Kagwanja, 2000; Kirui and Mwaruvie, 2012). 

Further, environmental conflicts may affect the capability of people 
to migrate. In migration studies, the concept of ‘trapped populations’ 
refers to groups who are motivated, but unable to migrate, for instance, 
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because they lack the financial capabilities or because relevant transport 
routes are blocked (Freeman, 2017). Violent conflicts, including those 
co-induced by renewable resource scarcity, can deprive people of 
financial resources or render certain transport routes unsafe. 

Finally, according to the environmental peacemaking approach, 
renewable resource scarcity may also facilitate cooperation and 
contribute to a more peaceful situation. The absence of violence 
and ongoing reconciliation processes, in turn, reduce push factors 
for migration (Bank et al, 2017). However, one should keep in mind 
that the success of environmental peacemaking processes is limited 
and highly conditional. Further, a peace process in a certain region 
may act as a pull factor for migration flows or improve the conditions 
for population movements within and through this region. After 
the end of violence in some regions of the Democratic Republic of 
Congo and Timor Leste, for instance, previous inhabitants returned 
in large numbers to the respective areas. In the absence of adequate 
land governance, this frequently led to the revival of old or the start 
of new land conflicts (Vlassenroot and Huggins, 2005; Thu, 2012; see 
also Chapter 11 in this volume). 

To sum up, violent conflicts related to renewable resource scarcity — 
just like other types of violent conflict — tend to increase migration 
flows, but such a relationship is complex and context-dependent, 
especially if pull and capability factors, as well as environmental 
peacemaking dynamics, are factored in. As renewable resource scarcity 
mainly affects local, low-intensity conflicts, the associated migration 
flows are likely to be intra-state and short in distance. 


Conclusion 


This chapter makes three core arguments. First, with the increasing 
degradation of the natural environment, renewable resources are 
getting scarcer, especially for poor and marginalized regions and 
groups. Second, such scarcity increases the risk of (especially low- 
intensity) violent conflicts in certain contexts. Third, these conflicts 
are likely to increase (especially short-distance) migrations flows, but 
the relevant interconnections are complex and not well understood. 
Environmental peacemaking dynamics, the entrapment of populations 
and higher insecurity in target and transit regions may make migration 
a less attractive or viable option. 

Due to these complex interrelations, renewable resource 
scarcity—violent conflict-migration linkages are governed by a 
variety of institutions and actors at different levels. As indicated 
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by environmental peacemaking approaches, local institutions such 
as elders or conflict resolution teams can be effective in mitigating 
environmental degradation and conflict escalation (Adano et al, 2012; 
Taher et al, 2012). Such institutions are frequently supported by non- 
governmnental organizations (Palmer, 2015), but undermined by 
government actors seeking to expand state control, to enhance nature 
conservation and to further land privatization (Selby and Hoffmann, 
2014; Van Leeuwen and Van der Haar, 2016). Neoliberal policies at the 
international level (for example, subsidies for biofuels, setting up land 
investment funds) and national level (for example, cutting subsidies 
for veterinary services or fertilizers), as well as ethnic or political 
discrimination, can further aggravate conflicts around renewable 
resources. In order to prevent an increase of renewable resource scarcity 
and the escalation of related conflicts, national governments (supported 
by international actors) should hence strengthen local institutions 
(while being aware that these can also reproduce inequalities), set 
up environmental peacemaking initiatives, and regulate the potential 
threats that national and international policy changes pose for local 
livelihoods. 

When it comes to the impacts of renewable resource scarcity conflicts 
on migration, governance arrangements should primarily focus on the 
national, regional and local level as such migration is unlikely to take 
place over long distances. This migration is related to acute insecurity 
and hence should not be prevented, but governed in a decent way, 
for instance by supporting local initiatives to accommodate migrants 
(for example, in gyms, town halls or private flats) or preparing for 
the fast establishment of adequate refugee shelters. Two particularly 
acute problems to be avoided are migration into highly vulnerable and 
insecure (peri-)urban shanty towns (Saha, 2012) and conflicts between 
returning temporal migrants and new landholders (Thu, 2012). 

In order to provide more nuanced suggestions for governance 
arrangements, further research on environment—conflict—migration 
interlinkages is needed (Hermans and Ide, 2019). To date, the 
interaction between peace and conflict research and migration studies is 
limited, but such encounters are necessary to disentangle the complex 
interactions between renewable resource scarcity, migration patterns 
and conflict dynamics (Freeman, 2017). Due to a lack of theoretical 
knowledge and quantitative data, such research would inevitably be 
explorative and based on qualitative case studies in the beginning. 
It is important to design such studies in a transparent way to enable 
comparisons and knowledge accumulation or, even better, to conduct 
medium-N, comparative analyses of several cases (Ide, 2017). 
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More empirically grounded and conceptual work would also enable 
scholars to specify theoretical considerations of the causal chains 
linking renewable resource scarcity, violent conflict and migration, 
and to identify relevant context factors and governance arrangements. 
Innovative methods such as agent-based modelling (Neumann and 
Hilderink, 2015) and scenario studies (WBGU, 2008) may provide 
a promising pathway here. In this context, it is highly important to 
focus on interactions and feedback loops that contribute to more 
positive societal outcomes as well (Scheffran et al, 2012). The literature 
on environmental peacemaking (Ide, 2019) and on migration as an 
adaptation strategy to environmental stress (Black et al, 2011) are 
promising first steps in this context. 


Notes 
' Sören Meier provided helpful feedback on earlier versions of this chapter and 
supported the creation of Figure 2.1. I also thank Michael Pregernig and the 
participants of the workshop ‘Environment, conflict, and migration: Exploring 


interdependencies’ (Freiburg, 21-22 June 2018) for valuable comments. 


N 


A rising sea level can, for example, intensify coastal floods, which wash away soils, 
and cause saline seawater intrusion in groundwater reservoirs. 

Virtual water/land refers to the amount of water/land used to cultivate or produce 
a certain product. One kilogramme of tomatoes, for instances, can contain around 
184 litres of virtual water that was necessary to irrigate them. 

This is not to imply that renewable resource scarcity is a positive state as it can 
induce cooperation, but rather that the interrelated problems of environmental 
degradation and (violent) conflict can be addressed simultaneously. 

Pastoralism is a form of agriculture based on livestock and usually involves a high 
degree of mobility in order to move with herds in search of fodder and water. 
Push factors drive people out of a certain region, while pull factors attract them 
to a certain place. Capability factors determine the ability of people to migrate 
between two places. Migration-related governance arrangements as discussed in 
Chapters 7, 8 and 9 are an important capability factor. 
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Indra de Soysa 


Introduction 


Today, the question of migration from the South to the North 
unquestionably tops the agenda of almost all industrialized countries 
(Dancygier, 2010; Collier, 2013). However, it is not a new topic for 
populations that throughout history were subjected to both forced 
(slavery and imprisonment) and uncoerced migration across vast oceans. 
Nevertheless, the discussion on migration nowadays is portrayed as 
something new and immigrant states are dominated by questions 
regarding native jobs, crime, Islamophobia, racism and terrorism (from 
Islamists, right-wing extremists and others). These concerns have led 
to the “politics of fear”, which drives support for populistic parties 
throughout the northern world (Wodak, 2015; Miller, 2016).' The 
popular understanding of why people from least developed countries 
might want to migrate to more economically developed countries 
is informed by many factors, but chiefly it is that they seek better 
opportunities abroad due to political persecution and economic scarcity. 
Economic scarcity is now also linked to natural resource scarcities 
brought about by climate change, dwindling renewable resources (for 
example, soil and water) and unpredictable weather-related disasters, or 
altered migratory patterns of pastoralists (see Chapter 2 in this volume). 
This chapter argues differently, by stating that economic decay and 
scarcity are also likely to be present under conditions of natural resource 
abundance, particularly of non-renewables, where ‘unearned income’ 
from natural resource wealth drives poor governance and predatory 
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politics. These factors, in turn, generate forced” small- and large-scale 
migration, both indirectly due to economic hardship, and directly due 
to armed coercion, repression and civil war. 

Theory and empirics support the propositions related to the ‘natural 
resource curse’ that view unearned income from resources as a path to 
socio-political and economic failure.” Apart from renewable resources, 
which may also create push factors for migration, there is a great deal 
of evidence suggesting that extractive economic activity, particularly 
of petroleum resources, can cause direct effects on forced migration 
due to what is termed here as ‘looting and uprooting’. This chapter 
argues that in contexts of natural resource abundance, rather than 
scarcity, failure of governance is far more likely to happen, as seen 
in cases like Venezuela or Nigeria today. Tackling the question of 
bad governance is likely to be critical for solving both small- and 
large-scale migration. While it is true that resource wealth invites 
net immigration because of the availability of jobs, such as unskilled 
migrant labour into the petroleum-rich Gulf States of the Middle 
East, many other aspects of the natural resource curse create socio- 
political and economic stagnation that potentially drives people 
out, not least due to violent conflict, political upheaval and deep 
corruption (Bearce and Laks Hutnick, 2011). Indeed, I know of 
no study that has addressed the question of natural resource wealth 
and outmigration, both indirectly because of bad governance and 
economic malaise as in countries such as Nigeria and Equatorial 
Guinea, and directly as a result of political chaos, in places such as 
Venezuela, Algeria, Iraq and Libya. 

While several global initiatives have worked to constrain the most 
harmful effects of bad governance and state failure under extractive 
conditions, extremely predatory, corrupt and wrong-headed economic 
policies continue to create conditions that push people to emigrate 
in search of better economic conditions. Indeed, under conditions 
of abundance, corrupt leaders fight to stay in power by benefitting 
narrow coalitions that keep them in office, such as military leaders 
or their ethnic kin. Often, they also make policies that favour the 
development of monopolies for cronies, following malicious economic 
policies that increase the suffering of those under the low-income 
bracket. Resource wealth, particularly from energy resources, also 
drives powerful patronage politics. Corrupt leaders survive international 
sanctions because they are protected by great powers who depend on 
these resources. The pernicious effects of superpower interests in the 
Middle East and North African regions cannot be ignored.’ Thus, 
the global desire to secure valuable energy resources is also likely to 
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hamper real efforts to push political and social reforms that would allow 
tremendous natural resource wealth to reduce poverty (Wenar, 2016). 


Scarcity of renewable resources, or scarcity of 
governance? 


This section argues that in contrast to the scarcity of natural resources 
driven by environmental changes, access to valuable non-renewable 
resources, such as energy resources, can create crises of governance 
that drive both small- and large-scale migration. Arguments about 
economic hardship from natural resource scarcity go back to Thomas 
Malthus. In 1798, Malthus argued that the world was in a ‘trap’ between 
a population’s food requirements and the finite nature of arable land. 
Centuries later, agricultural economists showed that the increase in 
agriculture productivity outstripped the demand for food. Esther 
Boserup (1965), a Danish agricultural economist, showed that people 
were capable of intensifying production on limited land, not only 
because of better inputs to production but also because institutions 
of property rights and other land tenure innovations lead to greater 
productivity. In other words, agricultural productivity depends much 
on governance and institutional change. 

Others have argued that governance is not just important for 
productivity. Bad governance, for example, can account for why 
the production and distribution of food are thwarted. Extraction 
policies are particularly harmful to agricultural sectors when a 
government taxes agricultural produce to please urban interests, 
reducing food production as a consequence (Bates, 1988). Thus, 
governance affects how societies deal with and adapt to climate- 
induced vulnerabilities as well as the market activity that underpins 
production and distribution of goods. Today, the Malthus-Boserup 
debate continues in terms of the planetary implications of climate 
change and population growth, not to mention new conditions of 
consumption that may create ‘peaks’ for vital natural resources, such 
as oil and other minerals. Neo-Malthusian arguments about scarcity 
and the ‘coming anarchy’ clash with ‘Cornucopians’, who suggest 
that the human mind is the ‘ultimate resource’ and that shortage is 
substituted by productivity-enhancing technological innovations 
(Ehrlich and Ehrlich, 1990; Kaplan, 1994; Simon, 1998). For them, 
the problem of bad governance is thus likely to be associated with 
abundance rather than the scarcity of resources. 

Simple scarcity arguments might suggest that global environmental 
change influences the out-migration of those depending on agriculture, 
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Figure 3.1: Global food and crop production indices from World Development 
Indicators, 1960-2016 
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Source: Figure generated by author using the World Bank’s World Development Indicators 
(online database). 


as their livelihoods are affected by climate change. A somewhat rough 
but telling measure of whether farming is in fact affected by climatic 
conditions is indicators of production, as they reflect the availability of 
food. Figure 3.1 shows the trend in food and crop production across 
the globe.* 

What Figure 3.1 shows is that the production of crops and food is 
steadily increasing across the globe, which could be interpreted as a 
positive sign for the countryside. However, the aggregate production 
numbers could hide problems faced by countries under harsh 
environmental vulnerability. Figure 3.2 shows the trends in three key 
Sahelian countries with the highest rates of population under the low- 
income bracket, namely Mali, Sudan and Niger. 

As seen in Figure 3.2, all three of these Sahelian countries have 
increased their production since 1961. Thus, farmers in these areas 
should be gaining income, ceteris paribus. This rough assessment of 
how climatic factors might be affecting aggregate production, while 
revealing, does not invalidate the claim that variable climatic conditions 
affects some territories more than others and that in some areas 
local-level conditions do not operate at micro levels. For example, 
communal violence between ethnic groups or herder—farmer conflicts 
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Figure 3.2: Food and crop production indices for (a) Sudan, (b) Mali and 
(c) Niger, 1960-2016 
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Figure 3.3: State repression of human rights among oil-producing and non-oil- 
producing countries, 1975-2016 
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Source: Figure generated by author using the Political Terror Scale (http://www. 
politicalterrorscale.org) and Ross-Mahdavy oil production data (https://dataverse.harvard.edu/ 
dataset.xhtml?persistentld=doi:10.7910/DVN/ZTPWOY). 


might be due to shortages, whether or not they are related to climate 
(Fjelde and von Uexkull, 2012; Nordkvelle et al, 2017). As many 
claim, however, the way in which the state is engaged in safeguarding 
peace, how markets work to affect shortages through trade, and how 
authorities deal proactively with providing relief are likely to matter 
a great deal.’ In other words, fights between people within societies 
must be governed by these local institutions, regardless of where the 
shock comes from. 

In other words, whether people flee because of conflict, or whether 
they leave in trickles because of shortages, the question of governance 
is critical. As argued earlier, the really pernicious governance failures 
are not likely to relate to the scarcity of resources, but mostly to 
the abundance of valuable resources, such as energy. Figure 3.3 uses 
data on political repression from the Political Terror Scale (PTS) 
and a measure of oil wealth based on per capita production of oil 
in US dollars.° 

As seen, while human rights violations decrease among non-oil- 
producing countries, since the 1990s levels of political repression among 
oil-producing states is far greater than that of non-oil-producing states. 
Thus, the chapter now turns to the issue of extractive activity as a push 
factor often leading to large-scale migration relating to conflict and 
political repression. It then outlines the slow push factors that generate 
small-scale migration relating to lack of economic opportunities 
and hardship in oil-producing states. Rather than scarcity-generated 
conflicts, I argue that the ‘paradox of plenty’ creates perverse incentives 
for predation.’ 
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Extractive economies and small- and 
large-scale migration 


Extractive economic activity potentially relates to small- and large- 
scale migration of people. The most dramatic massive displacements of 
people occur as a result of violent conflict, genocide (such as in Syria 
and Myanmar) or large-scale natural disasters. Large-scale migration 
and suffering resulting from natural disasters, however, do not become 
a crisis where states and societies are able to cope with their sudden 
and often short-term consequences. Similar weather events that cause 
massive deaths and destruction in one place may have fewer negative 
effects in another (see Chapter 5). Thus, local capacities matter 
decisively for managing both man-made and natural disasters. In the 
case of violent conflict, those people forced to migrate across national 
boundaries automatically gain the international status of refugees and 
are protected by international conventions. 

Of course, large, sudden displacement either internally or across 
an immediate border might, in fact, generate small-scale migration 
to more distant areas. However, refugee status grants special rights 
to victims of violent conflict and state repression, and refugees are 
governed by regimes that can deal with the modalities of arranging 
safety and repatriation when stability returns. The real issues arise 
with trickles of illegal migration, such as those currently occurring 
across the Mediterranean Sea and through Central America into the 
United States. These migrants are seen as ‘economic migrants’, who 
do not have a legal status for protection in receiver countries. These 
so-called ‘economic migrants’, however, might indeed be de facto 
displaced people for reasons both violent and non-violent, yet coerced, 
nevertheless. Consider that two million Venezuelans have fled to 
neighbouring countries in the past few years without active violence 
but simply because of economic need. 

The most direct way in which extractive activity (for example, 
large-scale mining activities) causes displacement is through land grabs, 
environmental pollution, or communal and state-society conflicts over 
revenue questions raised by valuable resource extraction (Peluso and 
Watts, 2001; Ontiveros et al, 2018). High-value natural resources, 
such as gold, diamonds, coltan and other easily accessible minerals, are 
more prone to conflicts over rights, profits and organized smuggling 
(Le Billion, 2001; Lujala, 2010). Large-scale organized violence can 
happen where petroleum and gas extraction takes place — what some 
have called “petro-violence” — often involving heavily armed groups and 
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Figure 3.4: The regional trend in the risk of civil war, 1946-2017 
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Note: Civil war data are taken from the Uppsala Data Conflict Program dataset. This defines 
armed conflict as a contested incompatibility between a state and an organized armed group 
where at least 25 battle-related deaths have occurred in a single year. These conflicts may 
or may not have foreign participation, such as troops from neighbouring countries or the 
international community. See Gleditsch et al (2002). 


the state (Ibeanu, 1999; Peluso and Watts, 2001; Kaldor et al, 2007). 
Petroleum extraction, thus, is associated with large-scale violence that 
leads to civil war (Fearon and Laitin, 2003; de Soysa and Neumayer, 
2007). These large conflicts are likely to be the most destructive in 
terms of the large-scale displacement of people, or uprooting. However, 
people are also likely to experience uprooting less dramatically as a 
result of failed governance in oil-wealthy countries. Thus, extractive 
economic activity, which under normal conditions should translate into 
‘a blessing’ for society, ends up being a curse. Figure 3.4 examines the 
trends in armed conflict disaggregated by regions. If climate-related 
shortages should matter for how poor and vulnerable people organize 
costly violence, then drastic regional differences in the risk of armed 
violence should not exist, and the global pattern in conflict should, 
in general, be pointing upwards. 

The global trend in the risk of armed conflict (even at very low 
levels) has steadily declined since the end of the Cold War, roughly 
around 1990. The differential trends over time by region, however, 
are revealing. Figure 3.4 shows how the risk of armed conflict in Latin 
America has declined dramatically since 1990 and the end of the Cold 
War. In other words, most of the governments of Latin America have 
monopolized the use of force effectively, so that by 2017 there was 
almost no country in civil war, after an all-time high in the mid-1980s. 
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This is not the case in Africa, despite a very recent decrease in the risk. 
It is unlikely that levels of poverty, inequality or exposure to natural 
resource scarcities have dramatically declined in Latin America and 
increased in Africa. The trend line for the Middle East and North 
Africa and Central Asia saw a dramatic shift upwards beginning with 
the 11 September 2001 terrorist attacks in the United States and the 
subsequent War on Terror. Indeed, the role of drought and natural 
resource scarcities in the ongoing conflict in Syria that began in 2011 
remains a matter of heated debate (Selby et al, 2017). 

At the heart of the scarcity versus abundance debate is whether or 
not grievances generate conflict, or whether the feasibility to engage 
in costly violence ultimately decides its occurrence.* I argue, as many 
others do, that while grievances may exist about almost any facet of 
political and economic life, they are insufficient to generate large- 
scale, sustained violence without factors that make the organization 
of violence feasible. Grievances among ordinary people should not in 
general cause armed groups to willfully displace people (uprooting). 
When it comes to extractive resources, two main factors working in 
tandem explain feasibility: first, the availability of large finances for 
organizing war by opponents of a state, because they motivate and 
enable military organization; and second, the institutional capacity of 
the state’s administrative and security sector resulting from predatory 
rule that weakens state=society relations. Naturally, violent conflicts are 
responsible for large-scale migration, but countries in such situations 
can also experience small-scale migration as a result of political and 
economic failure, which occasionally breaks down completely as we 
see currently occurring in Venezuela. 


Looting, shooting and uprooting 


Theories of civil war got an enormous lift when the World Bank’s 
Development Economics Research Group headed by Paul Collier 
undertook research on civil war with an economic approach (Collier 
et al, 2003; Collier and Hoeffler, 2004). Hitherto, political scientists and 
sociologists had focused largely on grievance-based factors explained 
as ideological struggles between political groupings, or with heavy 
emphasis on neo-Marxist theories that saw civil war as class conflicts 
organized for the social emancipation of disadvantaged groups (relative 
deprivation). There was, however, poor empirical evidence for theories 
of relative deprivation (Tullock, 1971; Weede, 1989). Some of these 
theories were already challenged by others who argued that what 
mattered was not relative deprivation alone, but the ability of some 
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groups to mobilize adequate resources (Tilly, 1985). Collier and his 
team (2003) argued similarly that civil wars, because they were so costly, 
were not generated only because of grievances, but that these wars 
required, at a minimum, large amounts of financing to be generated. 
In other words, where civil wars are financially feasible, they occur, 
regardless of conditions that generate serious grievances, such as the 
lack of rights and social justice. These studies showed that the lack of 
democracy and other forms of relative deprivation, such as income 
inequality, were less significant for predicting conflict than factors 
that allowed the looting of resources for sustaining significant military 
organization. Where large payoffs to the organization are lacking, 
such as access to ‘lootable’ resources, civil war will be less likely since 
governments can monopolize the use of force. 

The World Bank studies (Collier et al, 2003) show that countries 
with more extractive economic activity — measured as dependence on 
primary commodity exports — experience a higher risk of civil war 
outbreak. The explanation was simply that lootable resources, such as 
diamonds, oil, and valuable minerals, allowed rebels to finance war — 
for example, resources offered both the motive and the opportunity 
(feasibility) for rebelling even when the level of poverty was considered. 
Many of these rebellions, particularly those taking place in Sub-Saharan 
Africa (for example, in Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Democratic Republic 
of Congo, Cote d’Ivoire and the Niger Delta), can be characterized as 
conflicts where rebels and government forces forcibly displace people 
in order to extract high-value natural resources (such as diamonds or 
timber) for funding military and political activity. This also makes these 
wars more severe in terms of civilian casualties (Le Billon, 2001; Ross, 
2004; Lujala, 2009). 

Thus, looting conflicts are associated with uprooting people from 
their lands and places of origin to become internally displaced people 
or refugees because they are in the way of rebel interests. In many 
instances, uprooting is achieved very brutally because looting rebels 
want to be feared. Extractive conflicts and displacement can happen 
with or without the incidence of war and violence. This is particularly 
so when governments and large mining corporations are also involved 
in land grabs and mining-related pollution and environmental 
degradation, which affect the livelihoods of people. This can lead 
to small-scale migration. This form of quieter looting — without 
shooting — resulting in uprooting might be taking place without much 
notice, but is still worthy of attention by the international community 
(Oliver-Smith et al, 2009; Owen and Kemp, 2015).? Further political 
ecology analyses can thus uncover the working of power that allows for 
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the exploitation of resources. In many cases, this might be coterminous 
with the exploitation and exclusion of an ethnic group that might be 
the rightful owner of such resources (Hunziker and Cederman, 2017). 

Closer examination of how exactly extractive activity leads to conflict 
has yielded mixed results, with many arguing that the real culprit is oil, 
working through weak state institutions and predatory state formation 
(Fearon, 2005; Micheals and Lei, 2011). Oil wealth tends to dominate 
an economy because of the sheer quantities required by the world 
market and the relatively small number of producers (Ross, 2012). Oil 
extraction and marketing also tend to be dominantly in the hands of 
states, either in partnership with major oil companies or via national oil 
companies set up by the state. Thus, rulers of oil states enjoy a luxury of 
unearned income, which in turn tends to emasculate the development 
of state institutions around public goods provision and taxation (Jensen 
and Wantchekon, 2004). Strong states are made of taxation institutions 
that depend on the productivity of citizens, which in turn demand 
transparency, accountability and representation — for example, ‘no 
taxation without representation’ (Acemoglu and Robinson, 2012). 
Such features of unearned income also emasculate democracy because 
rulers of oil wealth can easily build systems of patronage that allow 
them to buy off opposition and delay reforms (Ross, 2001). 

Indeed, oil wealth allows rulers the luxury of repression rather than 
making reforms because they placate key agents of support, such as 
the military, religious leaders and ethnic elites (Basedau and Lay, 2009; 
Albertsen and de Soysa, 2017). Extractive economies thus tend to 
lead to high levels of political repression, corruption, inequality and 
predatory governments. All of these factors can then cause small- or 
large-scale uprooting. Notice that the vast majority of people crossing 
the Mediterranean Sea are not fleeing violent conflict, but are economic 
refugees fleeing political repression and poverty. Neither are the people 
walking from Central America to the United States fleeing civil wars, 
which are now rare in Latin America (see Figure 3.4), but they seek 
economic opportunities because of repression, such as we have seen 
in oil-rich Venezuela in recent years (Cobb and Polanco, 2018). The 
next section examines how extractive economies spawn predatory 
governments that generate the economic push factors for migrants, 
sometimes a more forceful push than violent uprooting. 


Extraction, predation, stagnation and exit 


Equatorial Guinea and Venezuela currently exemplify economic 
stagnation and political failure due to predatory governments under 
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conditions of natural resource abundance. A large number of the almost 
700 migrants recently rescued at sea, refused permission to land in 
Italy and Malta and then finally allowed entry into Spain, were in fact 
Guineans. Indeed, the Pew Research Center reports that 100,000 out of 
a total population of 1.3 million people live outside Equatorial Guinea 
(roughly eight per cent) despite the country's thriving oil industry (Pew 
Research Center, 2018). Venezuelans are fleeing in large numbers to 
neighbouring countries, such as Colombia (Cobb and Polanco, 2018). 
Why do resource-wealthy countries, whose natural resources should 
be a blessing, fail people so badly? 

Economists recognized the paradox of natural resources and 
economic failure, namely the slowdown in economic growth, in 
the case of the Netherlands (Corden and Neary, 1982). After the 
Netherlands discovered natural gas in the 1970s, this formerly dynamic 
trading economy sporting relatively high growth rates began to slow 
down. The immediate economic effect of discovering ‘unearned 
income” in a resource boom is to raise a country's real exchange rate 
relative to its trading partners, which affects the leading sectors of 
the economy. In the long run, high-tech, manufacturing and even 
agriculture sectors suffer (Auty, 2000). The resource economy thus also 
foregoes learning by doing’ in the leading sectors, setting the country 
back in terms of competitiveness and growth (Sachs and Warner, 
2001). This economic phenomenon came to be called the Dutch 
disease”. Subsequently, many others argued that the real problem was 
not from the immediate economic effects, which can be counteracted 
with appropriate adjustments, but in institutions, which determine 
the degree to which a state follows production-friendly policies over 
grabber-friendly policies (Mehlum et al, 2006). 

The economic logic of extractive economies assumes that rulers of 
natural resources are unfamiliar with the technical fixes. They are seen 
as simply unwilling prisoners of their good fortune. Often, however, 
following sound economic policies that mitigate the harmful effects 
of the Dutch disease is bad politics, because good economic policies 
may unseat incumbent advantages. Sound economic policies may 
bring competition, from alternative sources of economic interests 
and power, or from new entrants. A more political logic suggests 
that rulers of resource wealth, who enjoy unearned resource streams, 
have both the luxury of following bad policy and the incentive to 
maintain themselves in office, so as not to lose their grip on future 
revenue streams (Acemoglu and Robinson, 2000). Good policies that 
promote transparency and competition could displace political elites. 
Predatory policies, therefore, become part of the strategy of political 
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survival, where markets are constrained by cronyism and predatory state 
policies, much of it designed for social control and expropriation. The 
logic of political survival suggests that a ruler with access to income 
from sources other than the productivity of citizens has an incentive 
to ignore the productivity of labour and industry (Smith, 2008). Such 
rulers thus also block entrepreneurial activity, thereby making sure that 
those monopolies that keep the ruler in power are well protected (Rajan 
and Zingales, 2003). Keeping the mass of people in a position of ‘prey’ 
(economically limited) also ensures few if any alternative economic 
bases from rising to challenge the main game in town — extraction. The 
result of these growth-negating, diversification-emasculating policies 
is economic stagnation for the many. In other words, bad policy is 
often purposeful, not mistaken (Bueno de Mesquita and Smith, 2011). 

Indeed, while economic stagnation may lead at times to large- 
scale migration, as we have seen in recent times in countries such as 
Venezuela and Eritrea among others, it also leads to substantial trickles 
of people fleeing ‘stymied ambition’ (Meierrieks and Renner, 2017). 
The irony is that the conditions of stagnation are purely man-made 
in environments of economic plenty, particularly for the rulers. Many 
studies indeed report that one push factor is the lack of opportunities at 
home, so people emigrate from places with high economic repression 
to places where repression is limited and where entrepreneurial activity 
is encouraged.'” The lack of opportunities at home can also lead to 
the flight of human capital in the form of ‘brain drain’. The logic of 
political survival thus creates conditions for poverty and scarcity amid 
plenty, due to corruption by the powerful, which leads to out-migration 
(Dimant et al, 2013). Figure 3.5 displays the trend over time of the 
average level of economic freedom, which is often taken as a proxy 
for a sound, open, secure and inclusive economic policy environment, 
among both oil-producing states and non-oil-producing states. "' 

As seen in Figure 3.5, oil-producing states seem to constantly 
underperform relative to non-oil-producing states. Interestingly, the 
oil producers briefly reached the levels of the non-oil-producing states 
only in the 1980s when oil prices globally were at record lows. 

The economist Albert Hirschman, in a book entitled Exit, Voice 
and Loyalty, argued that markets remain efficient when consumers 
are able to reject products that are bad and show loyalty to those 
that are good (Hirschman, 1990). Markets remain efficient as long as 
people are able to give voice to choice. In political life, too, people 
are likely to voice their displeasure at bad policies, such as we have 
seen in terms of street demonstrations in Venezuela. However, states 
are likely to repress people who dissent openly in ways that threaten 
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Figure 3.5: Average economic freedom among oil-producing countries compared 
with the global average of economic freedom, 1975-2015 
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Source: Figure generated by author using the Fraser Institute's Economic Freedom in the World 
data (https://www.fraserinstitute.org/studies/economic-freedom) and the Ross-Mahdavy oil 
production data (see above). 


incumbents, such as we have seen in Syria and countless other places. 
Since ordinary people have very large collective action problems, 
sustained voice for change under repressive conditions is not easy. 
Emigration, or exit, is a form of voice. But, unlike in markets, where 
consumers have the power to leave, in dictatorships, where people 
are not the taxable income, voice is likely to be met with violence. 
Voice is not going to prompt reform and one solution is to challenge 
the state by taking up arms. Unfortunately, violent opposition to 
predatory states, such as we have seen in Syria, takes on its own 
dynamics of suffering and flight. 

Many states, particularly the small oil monarchies of the Persian Gulf 
region, have changed their political economies in the past few decades 
in ways that allow them to diversify away from their dependence on 
oil. These states are exceptions, but they exemplify the way out of the 
resource curse given political will, but more importantly, the realization 
that oil is running out. Many of these Gulf sheikdoms, such as Dubai 
and Bahrain, are liberalizing their economies. These states have opened 
up their economies to industry and encouraged entrepreneurial activity. 
However, there are limits to their success. These states are also net 
importers of migrant labourers, who according to most sources work 
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under highly exploitative conditions. While not everything is positive 
about these policies of temporary migration, the net effect on poor 
people who take these jobs at higher wages than they would receive 
in their much poorer home countries could be a positive thing in the 
long run. Countries such as Bahrain are now liberalizing their social 
policies, an effect also being felt in highly conservative states, such as 
Saudi Arabia. Apart from these kingdoms, however, few others are likely 
to emulate these policies, largely due to the logic of political survival. 


Conclusion: what can be done? 


As long as large wealth gaps exist between countries, the promise of 
a better life will always push people to emigrate. Of course, one does 
not have to think only about desperate people leaving least developed 
countries for more economically developed countries. In the past 
two decades, over 600,000 Irish people have left Ireland for elsewhere 
(Glynn, 2015). When those who are economically better off emigrate 
in search of greener pastures, the issue is never framed in terms of a 
crisis; these migrants do not have to cling to boats, nor do they need a 
‘people smuggler’ as a travel agent. However, the point being made here 
is that where there is a strong possibility for improving the lot of the 
great many poor people in countries blessed with natural wealth, this 
wealth is going to waste rather than being utilized in ways that would 
alleviate poverty and generate real, sustainable development with the 
provision of public goods and improved governance (Wenar, 2016). 
The way out of the poverty emigration trap, therefore, is governance, 
where local and global actors can play a part in ensuring reform. 
This chapter has argued that extractive activity can directly affect 
people simply because of land grabs, or negative externalities, such 
as pollution from extractive activity. To counter such instances, 
there are now very strict measures in place that aim to ensure that 
extractive industries supply social audits (Zadek, 1994). Many actors 
on the ground, such as civil society groups and non-governmental 
organizations, are aware of their rights and demand inclusion in 
decision making surrounding extractive activity. Many countries and 
companies, however, still find ways to get around such processes, 
but at least a process exists by which glaring violations of human 
rights and environmental standards can lead to legal action against 
powerful companies and states. Companies also fear global sanctions by 
consumers and other relevant bodies, such as certification authorities. 
The biggest problem that is not that easily affected from outside, 
however, is the internal logics relating to governance under 
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resource-wealthy conditions. Access to unearned income allows rulers 
to survive challenges by spending without accountability. Such leaders 
are also able to buy repression because of the importance of oil. The 
impoverishing policies of these rulers are in many ways the ‘luxury’ 
of unearned income. Notice how many of the Persian Gulf States 
and North African states, such as Algeria and Morocco, remained 
untouched by the Arab Spring in terms of large-scale anti-state 
demonstrations and other acts of dissent; nor have any great reform 
movements appeared in any of the oil-rich Central Asian states. There 
is good evidence to suggest that non-violent challenges of states succeed 
more often than do violent uprisings. However, we do not hear about 
non-violent movements that do not succeed or never evolve where we 
would expect them to occur (Chenoweth and Stephan, 2011). Many 
entrepreneurial-minded people do leave these countries, particularly 
from Central Asian states, where political repression is generally high 
and economic opportunities low. In the case of extractive economies, 
non-violent movements are rare because the concentration of wealth 
is firmly in the hands of rulers who buy off dissent or repress it. Such 
rulers also earn large geopolitical rents because of the external support 
they receive from oil-dependent superpowers. In many ways, the 
inordinate power of these states stems from their control of valuable 
resources. This makes many of us who benefit from these resources 
flowing into our markets complicit in supporting corrupt regimes 
and party to the theft of natural resources that rightfully belong to 
all citizens of these countries (Wenar, 2016). While the international 
community has a direct stake in influencing these issues, oil-rich rulers 
are likely to get away with much impunity, as the brutal murder of the 
Saudi journalist, Jamal Khashoggi, illustrates. '* 

Several global initiatives, however, have indeed helped to stem the 
worst abuses. The blood diamonds initiative seems to have worked 
to a large extent to curb the worst forms of looting and uprooting 
that we have seen in cases such as Sierra Leone and Liberia (see 
Chapter 11). In both cases, even leaders of states, such as the former 
President of Liberia, Charles Taylor, were apprehended and tried for 
war crimes. The Extractive Industries Transparency Initiative, which 
builds capacity among the citizenry and government to increase 
transparency and reduce corruption in countries dependent on 
natural resources, is also working well on many levels, although much 
more needs to be done in the future (Alstine, 2017). Unfortunately, 
however, in countries with large quantities of extremely valuable 
energy resources, governments have gained powerful patrons who 
are likely to intervene on behalf of their clients to ensure stable 
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supplies of energy sources. Consider the case of Saudi Arabia's 
unilateral actions in Yemen'”, which have largely been ignored by 
the international community because of the oil power of Saudi and 
the support it gets from major powers, particularly the United States. 
The stability that such processes create, however, are often short- 
lived and counterproductive and fuel socio-political and economic 
underdevelopment, which ultimately are the main sources of 
migration. Building viable economies and policies that allow people 
to thrive in their home country are ultimately deeply endogenous 
processes. If well understood, these processes would allow the 
international community to support concerted efforts of reformers to 
win against corrupt governments that want to remain in power. For 
great powers, this might also mean sacrificing short-term strategic 
gains for the longer-term gains of prosperity and peace. 


Notes 
1 Concerns over terrorism and crime due to increased immigration, particularly in 
terms of the recent influx of refugees from Syria, seem to be exaggerated. For the 
German case, see Gehrsitz and Ungerer (2017). 

> For excellent reviews of the ‘natural resource curse, see van der Ploeg (2011). See 
also Frankel (2012). 

The Middle East, particularly the oil-rich Gulf region, hosts a large number of 
Western military bases. These countries are also the largest market for Western arms. 
Food and crop production indices data are calculated based on the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization’s data for production volumes and world market 
prices. See the World Bank’s World Development Indicators online database for 
a complete description, https://databank.worldbank.org/data/reports.aspx (last 
accessed 27 June 2018). 

For a critical view of climate conflict research, see Buhaug (2010). 

The PTS is one of the most widely used measures of violence against human rights 
based on Amnesty International country reports (Gibney and Dalton, 1996). Oil- 
producing data are taken from oil rents per gross domestic product on the World 
Development Indicators online database (https://databank. worldbank.org/data/ 
reports.aspx). 

The term ‘paradox of plenty’ is borrowed from Terry Lynn Karl's examination of 
oil booms and subsequent failure of governance and development, particularly in 
Venezuela. See Karl (1997). 

For a comprehensive review of the various mechanisms from natural resources to 
conflict and the empirical evidence in support of these propositions, see Nillesen 
and Bulte (2014). 

See the many works in political ecology in Peluso and Watts (2001). See also 
Ballentine and Sherman (2003). 

10 See, for example, Rios and Crabtree (2008) and Meierrieks and Renner (2017). 

The Economic Freedom Index is taken from the Fraser Institute Economic 
Freedom in the World dataset (chain index). See Gwartney et al (2011). The data 
can be downloaded at www.freetheworld.org. 
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It is widely believed that the prominent Saudi journalist Jamal Khashoggi was 
murdered in the Saudi embassy in Istanbul by Saudi state agents. 

The Saudi-led war against the Houti rebels in Yemen has resulted in massive civilian 
casualties, both directly as a result of bombing and indirectly as a result of the lack 
of food and medicine. 
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Climate Change, Conflicts 
and Migration 


Lisa Thalheimer and Christian Webersik 


Introduction 


Developing countries are among the most vulnerable to climate 
change and seasonal inter-annual climate variability. Societies living 
in violence and conflict-affected areas are particularly vulnerable to 
the physical impacts of climate change — although the magnitude and 
intensity of these impacts vary across geographical and climatological 
region (Adger et al, 2014). According to the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) (2017), droughts have affected about 363 million 
people in Sub-Saharan Africa over the past 20 years — 203 million of 
these in East Africa alone. 

In spite of manifold discussions in academic literature, there has yet 
not been full consent on the role of climate change on security issues, 
political fragility and armed conflict (for example, Buhaug, 2016; Abel 
et al, 2019). This chapter hypothesizes that climate change effects on 
dry extremes at the local level help sustain prolonged armed conflicts 
and disrupt traditional migration patterns. Climate and conflict-related 
population movements in the presence of renewable resource scarcity 
are highly interconnected and undifferentiated (see Chapter 2). The 
chapter addresses the multifaceted legitimacy of the climate conflict 
discourse with respect to political fragility, climatic variability, and 
the social dimension. By doing so, it investigates different drivers of 
conflict and fragility over time. It then analyzes the relation of changing 
actors in conflict, environmental disruptions and mixed migration.' 
The chapter adopts a political economy perspective in an embedded 
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case study to investigate, first, conflicts and second, migration in the 
context of climate change. It discusses how main actors’ interests and 
power relations are linked to the ongoing conflict in Somalia. The 
conclusion asks for streamlined, flexible governance measures to address 
climate conflicts. 


Study context 


Located in East Africa, Somalia is the fifth poorest country in the world. 
In 2016, 51% of the population lived on less than US$1.9 a day at 2011 
purchasing power parity, according to World Bank data (2017). Exports 
constitute only 14 per cent of the gross domestic product (GDP); 
livestock trading with the Gulf of Aden presents the mainstay of the 
Somali economy, constituting 80 per cent of foreign exchange earnings. 
With over 65 per cent of rural people dependent on traditionally 
mobile agricultural and pastoralist” livelihood strategies, its population 
is vulnerable to droughts, residual flooding and the loss of pastureland. 

Somalia’s (semi-)arid climate provides marginal land resources for 
nomadic pastoralism. To cope with unpredictable local rainfall, seasonal 
mobility of humans and livestock within the country and across the 
borders of Ethiopia and Kenya is a common feature, as well as fully 
embedded in the Somali culture and economy. However, the capacity 
to absorb climatic shocks through the means of pastoralism is limited. 
Pastoralists may move to avoid natural and social hazards, or, as in 
the case of Somalia, pervasive insecurity and fragility due to armed 
conflict. Indeed, for several decades, Somalia has been one of the 
poorest countries globally, having experienced political instability and 
ongoing fragility because of complex, interrelated factors, including 
ethnic and socio-political tensions. 

More recently, policy makers alongside the international community 
have discussed Somalia’s wellbeing in the context of the Arab Spring” 
and the 2006 formation of the Somali Islamic group al-Shabaab, 
predominantly active in the south of the country. The impact of 
local disruptive actors is of concern for Somalia’s trajectory towards 
sustainable development. Since the toppling of the Barre regime 
in 1991, the Somali civil war, endemic climatological disasters and 
a humanitarian crisis have underpinned a dynamically changing 
political economy towards a fully embedded ‘war economy’, sustaining 
economic activities in situ. 

Climate change 1s likely to exacerbate existing mobility limitations 
and conflicts over grazing land and other renewable resources in situ. 
Resulting impacts of climate change and conflicts, in tandem, could 
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lead to the disruption of formerly adaptive strategies of seasonal 
migration, altering traditional migration patterns. 


The climate and conflict nexus: empirical insights 


Conflict is both a process and an inherent feature of human interaction 
with a raft of expressions, stages, locations, arenas and effects (Galtung, 
2008). But its emergence and evolution are always ‘the result of 
an individual context-specific mixture of interconnected factors” 
(Schleussner et al, 2016: 9216). Often, the factors causing conflict 
in the first place are reshaped in its course. Those factors sustaining 
conflict are often distinct from the original causes. The review of 
the empirical evidence in the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC) report in 2014 concluded that climate change can 
affect known drivers of violent conflict, such as unstable institutions, 
or loss in economic incomes due to droughts, yet sees little agreement 
on direct causal pathways or a strong relationship with armed conflict 
(Nordas and Gleditsch, 2007; Adger et al, 2014). 

Climate change is a long-term shift in the earth’s weather patterns 
and average temperatures (IPCC, 2014). Theories on the climate and 
conflict nexus hypothesize that climate change will drive or exacerbate 
conflicts through, for example, pressure on renewable resources, 
disasters and climate change adaptation measures. An ongoing academic 
and policy debate has argued that climate change impacts will adversely 
affect poor people, threaten livelihoods, increase competition and 
intensify cleavages, reduce state capability and legitimacy, trigger 
poorly designed climate action with unintended consequences, and 
lead to mass movements that may aggravate impacts in receiving areas 
(Buhaug et al, 2008). Another argument is around the impacts of 
climate change. Temperature increases or changes in rainfall can lead 
to armed conflict (for example, Miguel et al, 2004; Burke et al, 2009; 
Hsiang et al, 2011). However, several studies have challenged this view, 
and this chapter follows this line of argument, that armed conflict rather 
weakens the capacity of public institutions, civil society organizations 
and the public to prepare, respond and adapt to climate change impacts 
on the magnitude and frequency of droughts and floods (for example, 
Buhaug, 2016; see also Chapter 3 in this volume). In regions with 
protracted civil armed conflict, such as Syria, Somalia and Pakistan, 
the conflict itself has weakened and destroyed mechanisms to cope 
with natural hazards such as droughts and floods — hazards that can 
be linked to long-term anthropogenic climate change (for example, 
Kelley et al, 2015). 
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There is some agreement that existing patterns of conflict could be 
reinforced under climate change, for instance in already fragile regions 
or those with ethnic divides (Buhaug, 2016; Schleussner et al, 2016). 
Major security actors such as the United States Department of Defense 
(2014) and in recent years, intergovernmental organizations such as 
the United Nations (UN) (2018a), tend to frame climate change as 
a threat multiplier that can aggravate existing risks. Climate change 
impacts are considered as some of the explanatory variables of armed 
conflict, together with poor governance, bad neighbours, a history of 
conflict, income inequalities, youth unemployment, corruption and 
poverty, to name but a few other intervening factors (CNA, 2007). 
Nonetheless, the development and sustainability trajectory of the 
world has significant implications in how these risks evolve (Hegre 
et al, 2016). 

Cross-case quantitative studies have argued that there are significant 
statistical correlations between climate change and violence or conflict 
(for example, Burke et al, 2015; Carleton et al, 2016; Mares and 
Moffett, 2016). They posit that, if future human responses to climate 
change remain unchanged, climate change has the potential to increase 
violence and conflict, while emphasizing that climate is probably 
neither the sole nor the most influential trigger and that not all climate 
impacts affect all forms of conflict. These large-scale quantitative works 
have come in for criticism, among other things on the definition of 
conflict, sample selection, statistical methods, and lack of explanation 
of causal mechanisms at work (for example, Buhaug, 2010, 2014; 
Buhaug et al, 2014; Selby, 2014). Observational data indicate a strong 
linkage between increases in temperature and civil war in Africa (for 
example, Burke et al, 2009; Hsiang et al, 2011), with economic factors 
accelerating the likelihood of civil conflict occurrence (for example, 
Collier and Hoeffler, 1998). 

Other empirical work and quantitative analyses challenge these 
correlations (for example, Buhaug, 2010; O’Loughlin et al, 2012; 
Bergholt and Lujala, 2012; Bernauer et al, 2012; Slettebak 2012; 
Klomp and Bulte, 2013; Burrows and Kinney, 2016). These analyses 
argue that adaptation capacity, institutions and existing vulnerabilities 
mediate the effects of climate change on factors that may drive conflict, 
often with non-environmental factors playing a more important role 
in igniting conflict. 

In other words, climate change is likely to undermine human security 
in some dimensions. Despite the role of climate change in conflict being 
researched for over 30 years (Brzoska and Fröhlich, 2016), research 
results are contested and remain inconclusive (for example Webersik, 
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2010; Adger et al, 2014). Some qualitative studies have examined 
the influence of environmental stress on specific conflicts, such as 
insurgencies in Assam in India (for example, Homer-Dixon, 2010; 
Burrows and Kinney, 2016). Explanatory factors of conflict change 
over time, highlighting the notion that conflict is highly dynamic and 
follows historical trajectories. Somalia is well suited as a case study 
because of the ongoing conflict and its many actors, which illustrates 
the dynamics of climate conflicts. In addition, external intervention 
and the geopolitical links of armed groups sustain violence and often 
play an important role in ending civil conflict. 


Climate and migration: nuances in and current 
state of research 


The drivers of human mobility in the context of climate change are 
complex and interrelated. The Foresight Report (Black et al, 2011) 
conceptualized human mobility as a multi-causal phenomenon 
with several interacting political, demographic and socioeconomic 
dimensions influencing the decision-making process of migration. 
Several studies acknowledge the range and complexity of the 
interactions between variables in migration systems, whereas they 
seldom pinpoint conflict or environmental factors as the sole 
drivers of human mobility (for example, Beine and Jeusette, 2018). 
Bakewell and colleagues (2012) critically point out that literature 
has widely employed the terminus ‘migration system’. However, it 
lacks further conceptual refinement and theorization to disentangle 
various migration dynamics, such as environmental and climatological 
dynamics that influence migration systems. 

Impacts of climatic variability on decisions to voluntarily migrate are 
multi-causal and interconnected with other, non-environmental factors 
(Figure 4.1) (see also Chapter 5). Existing environmental vulnerabilities, 
the exposure of assets, livelihoods, and lives determine the impact on 
a national and sub-national level (Black et al, 2011). 

Extreme weather events, floods and droughts, in particular, can lead to 
people’s involuntary movements. Displacement remains largely internal 
and cross-border displacement is rather an exception. Recent climate- 
induced displacement events have stirred up feelings and perceptions 
of insecurity brought by migration. There is the fear of the ‘other’, 
paired with the perceptions that people from conflict-affected societies 
bring violence with them even to destination areas (see Chapter 10). 
Statistical evidence, however, contradicts this. This notion is no different 
with regard to (voluntary) migration-related decisions. Often, these 
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migration decisions are based on perceptions of relative economic 
deprivation, seemingly better-living conditions at the receiving end, 
rumours about national migration policies, or perceptions of people's 
own vulnerability (see Chapter 6). 

We argue that perceptions and assessments of climate change impacts 
not only adjust and change over time but also differ in space and 
time and diverge among affected communities and those assessing 
and communicating the risk (the trained experts or policy makers). 
Local communities’ perceptions shape their own vulnerabilities as they 
are embedded in the here and now, in other words, framed through 
‘topophilia’ (here) and ‘tempophilia’ (now). 


Somalia’s political situation: background 


Since the 1990s, Somalia has been marred by cycles of political 
instability and violent events, paired with a systematic expansion 
of violent groups. Myriad violent groups dominate the country — 
al-Shabaab being at the forefront of the disruptive actors. The UN 
recognizes the militant group al-Shabaab as the most immediate 
threat to Somalia’s peace as well as the adverse effects from climate 
change, extreme weather events and ecological changes as drivers of 
fragility (UN, 2018b). In fact, Somalia has been among the top four 
countries of the Fragile States Index several times between 2007 and 
2018. Currently ranked as the second most fragile, the country is ona 
positive trajectory (Fund for Peace, 2018). In 2017 alone, the Armed 
Conflict Location and Event Data Project (ACLED) (2017) reports 
1,537 organized violent events. 

Over the years, the proliferation of arms and weapons in Somalia 
has contributed to an increased propensity of rival clans using armed 
violence in any kind of dispute. Al-Shabaab contributes heavily to a 
highly insecure south-central Somalia and takes on the function of 
defending these clans, which are left marginalized and coerced. Locals 
experience travel restrictions through an efficient taxation system on 
roads and checkpoints run by al-Shabaab, leaving trapped those parts 
of the population that would otherwise migrate. In a scarce natural 
environment with frequent droughts, mobility has been traditionally 
used as a coping mechanism for pastoral communities, a dominant 
livelihood form in south-central Somalia. By and large, illegal activities 
finance clan militias and al-Shabaab. Conflict provides a convenient 
instrument for extorting high amounts of protection money for 
virtually all commercial activities (ACLED, 2017). 
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A Balkanization-like structure of six governments characterizes 
Somali political dynamics; among these are the central Federal 
Government of Somalia (FGS), alongside the partially self-governing 
regional states of Somaliland, Puntland, Jubba and Baidoa, and several 
other non-state actors. However, some of these restrict population 
movements within government borders, thereby entrapping people. 
The topic of state creation has been contentious due to geographical 
and clan considerations and violent border disputes that have 
been common alongside state formation. Unrecognized by the 
international community, Somaliland declared its independence 
in May 1991. To date, Somaliland shows the greatest success as a 
breakaway state with a functioning government; its legal system 
recognizes internally displaced people (IDPs) originating outside of 
its borders as foreign refugees, even though they face discrimination 
by officials (Lewis, 2015). 

In Somalia, all legal, social, economic and environmental, and 
security arrangements underlie the polycentric xeer system, a legal 
system that is more than 1,000 years old (for example, Webersik, 
2008; United Kingdom: Home Office, 2017). Somali history 
shows a deep-rooted, chronic ambivalence towards a central Somali 
government, as the notion of state is contrary to Somali nomadic 
worldview (Menkhaus, 2014). Arid climate conditions paired 
with a harsh natural environment have formed the foundation 
for a unique dependence on clan groups for survival. Inter- and 
intra-clan conflicts over the country’s scarce natural resources are 
an everyday affair. The Darod, Hawiye, Isaw, Dir, Rahanwayn and 
Digil form the six main clans. It is noteworthy to mention that 
clan distribution extends across political borders and allegiance 
supersedes loyalty to Islam, which supersedes loyalty to the Somali 
state. Allegiances are formed at different levels, ranging from sub- 
to sub-sub-clans, functioning like extended families with shifts 
adapting to necessities. Today, Somali cleavages between clans are 
stronger than ever (Webersik, 2010; Kapteijns, 2013); literature 
often further refers to clan cleansing in this context. Since the early 
2010s, however, the formation of political elites has gained more 
momentum than ever. Characterized as clannish and corrupt, these 
groups follow their own interests with considerable ramifications 
for land usage and management treading the path to uncontrolled 
land degradation. 

Somalis are caught in a system of competing claims over rapidly 
diminishing renewable land and natural resources. To access public 
goods such as health services, education or security, bribes or ‘fees’ 
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need to be paid. In fact, this has led to corruption becoming the norm 
on all political levels today. Power and resources are not centralized in 
contemporary Somalia but divided among powerful formal and informal 
actors. Islamist groups, the diaspora, the federal state administrations, 
the FGS and powerful clan militias all struggle for power and legitimacy. 
Whoever controls the ports, the aid delivery contracts, the import and 
export business and the numerous checkpoints is in a position to gain 
from this war economy. The business community has great leverage on 
political decisions, as political offices are seen as vehicles to accumulate 
personal wealth. 

It appears that clan violence is a push factor for migration and clan 
allegiance a pull factor. In the context of IDPs, clan affiliation is a vital 
source of protection and a determinant for access to humanitarian aid 
and services. Where possible, displaced Somalis move to areas where 
they can enjoy the support and social acceptance of their own clan and 
clan family. Moving to an area outside a clan family’s majority could 
mean exposure to serious security risks (Lindley, 2013). 


Environmental conflict leading to economic and 
humanitarian crisis? 


Population movements can occur as a result of extreme weather 
events, largely droughts and floods, with conflict in destination areas 
exacerbating the situation. Across Somalia, the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) estimates that 1.4 million 
additional people have been displaced internally as of October 
2017 (FEWS NET, 2017). The country finds itself in the midst of 
a humanitarian crisis, facing deteriorating food security levels in 
the context of an ongoing drought. Sustained conflict and political 
fragility over the past two decades have left many people in the country 
vulnerable to the consecutive below-average seasonal rainfall (van 
Oldenborgh et al, 2017). 

According to estimates of the FAO’s Food Security Nutrition 
Analysis Unit, over 2.3 million people were in crisis state (IPC3) and 
802,000 in emergency state (IPC4) in December 2017, totalling over 
3.1 million people in need of urgent humanitarian assistance (OCHA, 
2017). Although the number of IDPs eased off at the beginning of 
2018, a significant percentage of the total population (2.7 million 
out of 12.4 million) is considered to be in crisis or emergency state 
(OCHA, 2018b). During 2017, the total number of people in crisis 
more than doubled in the short rain season (Deyr), compared with 
2015 and 2016 figures (Table 4.1). 
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Table 4.1: Correlation between Somali seasonal climate and the humanitarian crisis 
between 2015 and 2017 


Season | Month Description Number of people in 
crisis (IPC3) 

Jilaal Dec/Jan-Mar Driest season of the year 2,500,000 (2017) 

Gu Apr-May/Jun Main rainy season 1,096,000 (2016) 
2,341,000 (2017) 

Xagaa Jun/Jul-Sep Second dry season 948,000 (2016) 
2,444,000 (2017) 

Deyr Oct-Nov/Dec Short rain season with 931,000 (2015-16) 


high uncertainty of rainfall | 2,473,000 (2016-17) 


Source: OCHA (2018a). 


Typically, around 50 per cent of Deyr rainfall occurs in October, 
making it the key month of the rainy season. For the onset of the 
drought, historical rainfall data indicate that areas of no rainfall are 
mainly located in Somalia’s heartland. North Puntland (Baria and the 
Dharoor block of the Al Medo Basin) experienced above-average 
rainfall levels. In October 2017, however, most areas received less 
than 50 per cent of normal rainfall, signifying a very poor, uncertain 
start to the rainy season. Most of Bakool, parts of the south, and areas 
along the Ethiopian border received erratically distributed, below- 
normal levels of rainfall. 

Severe droughts are almost the norm for Somalia; the Centre for 
Research on the Epidemiology of Disasters (CRED, 2019) database 
counts nine droughts in a 30-year period from 1980. Three more 
droughts have occurred from 2010 to today. Illustrating the effects of 
extreme weather events and conflict on agricultural output, it becomes 
evident that climate shocks have a much smaller impact on crop and 
livestock production (Figure 4.2). The flooding at the end of the 
1980s cut crop production drastically — slumping 50 points over the 
following three years after the flood event. The 1991 collapse of the 
dictatorial Barre regime appears to have contributed to the decrease 
in agricultural output. Somalia is still recovering from the 2011 East 
African drought. The resulting famine hit the areas around the Bay, 
Bakool and Lower Shabelle regions most severely and cost an estimated 
258,000 lives (Checchi and Robinson, 2013). Crop production levels 
collapsed with the onset of the drought, but recovered soon in 2012. 
Anthropogenic climate change, together with the 2016/17 El Nino 
climate-warming cycle, was suspected to have contributed to the severe 
humanitarian impacts of ongoing drought. However, studies find only 
marginal effects of climate change on dry extremes in Somalia and 
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Somaliland in the Deyr rainy season (for example, van Oldenborgh, 
2017). Overall, the effects of climate shocks appear to be rather 
insignificant for the overall economic activity. Climate-related shocks, 
droughts, and floods, in particular, worsen the security concerns of 
vulnerable populations — with a view to Somalia, notably those forced 
to travel further to collect food and water. 

Traditionally, the Somali economy has its roots in livestock and 
crop production, which dominate the sector and form the backbone 
of economic performance. Value-added agriculture as a percentage 
of total gross domestic product was 65.5 per cent in 1990 and above 
60 per cent in 2012, over 20 years later. Most Somalis rely on rainfall 
for their nomadic agriculture activities, with water being crucial for 
livestock and rain-fed, largely subsistence, agriculture. Since the 1960s, 
however, severe droughts have contributed to the unsustainable use of 
already limited water supplies. Given an overall trend in increases of 
climatic variability across Somalia and rainfall uncertainties during the 
rainy season, food security remains a major problem. 

Somalia’s nomads, in contrast to nomads in most other countries, 
connect to urban centres, politicians and government employees 
(Pham, 2011). Pastoralism is a highly respected profession. There are 
an estimated 2.4 million mainly crop-dependent agro-pastoralists and 
riverine people across Somalia (20 per cent of the total population). 

In Somalia, harvest seasons are shaped as follows: the January to 
February Deyr harvest is paired with an off-harvest season from March 
to April, and the Gu harvest season from July to August is paired with 
a September to October off-season. The months of March to mid- 
May and September to mid-November mark the two main planting 
seasons just before the rain seasons start (Table 4.1). Crops grown 
include sorghum, millet, maize, groundnuts and sesame, as well as 
beans and vegetables, produced for both human consumption and 
animal fodder. Most of the country cannot support rain-fed agriculture, 
but some river valley areas in the south-central region host irrigated 
agriculture. Historically, the Shabelle and Juba River valleys in the 
south formed the breadbasket of Somalia. Over the past 100 years, 
nomads west of Hargeisa in the Togdeer region have turned into agro- 
pastoralists, cropping sorghum and maize (Lewis, 2003; Martin et al, 
2014). The two crop-growing seasons coincide with the Gu and Deyr 
rainy season. The majority of these farmers also own livestock herds, 
tended by family members, which graze far afield but return in the dry 
season to the home wells. By the start of the drought in 2015, more 
than half of the northern territories’ populations were pastoralists or 
agro-pastoralists. 
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Somali pastoralists use circular migration’ as a traditional response 
to rainfall variability. In the absence of droughts, normal migration 
patterns coincide roughly with clan distribution and cross-political 
borders (Pham, 2011). Pastoralists’ viability depends on their ability to 
migrate with their livestock to adequate pastures year-round. As the 
impacts of drought and conflict accumulate, pastoralists change their 
migration patterns, moving into unfamiliar, non-clan-family territories, 
often controlled by hostile clans. Sharing common resources among 
Somali rival clans becomes an exception to the norm, with conflict 
easily turning to violent acts. During the 2011 East Africa drought, 
there were abnormal migration patterns towards the west (FAO, 
2011). Asa result, competition for the already scarce pasture and water 
resources substantially increased. In Somalia, poverty and population 
growth contribute to extremely unsustainable land-management 
practices, which exacerbate the ongoing adverse effects of drought on 
land productivity, further deepening the state of fragility (Pape, 2017). 


Disruptive actors: al-Shabaab and other 
actors of conflict 


Somalia’s political economy comprises an overlapping patchwork of 
formal domestic actors, informal domestic actors, formal external actors 
and informal external actors. Disruptive actors comprise militias, armed 
groups and regional forces, of vastly different capabilities and levels of 
effectiveness, and opposed by al-Shabaab to varying degrees (Webersik 
et al, 2018). A common denominator is the competing claims over 
rights and renewable resources between disruptive actors and formal 
actors such as the FGS and the regional federal states. Presently, the 
Somali National Army lacks the capability to effectively deal with 
al-Shabaab on its own and heavily relies on the African Union Mission 
in Somalia (AMISOM) peacekeeping force, which currently comprises 
21,524 troops from six Troop Contributing Countries. A phased 
handover or ‘draw down’ from AMISOM to Somali forces is envisaged 
to build a capable, accountable, acceptable and affordable Somali-led 
security sector. A review by the UN (2018b) on troop levels resulted 
in a vote to reduce this number to 20,626 by March 2019. 

The number of violent incidents perpetrated by all actors in Somalia 
has fluctuated since 2012 but remains high, and these incidents are 
manifold in nature. Over the same period, the number of related 
fatalities has shown an increasing trend. The number of recorded 
incidents peaked in mid-2013 and has since declined. Al-Shabaab 
contributes to almost half of the total number of incidents (Figure 4.3). 
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ACLED data (2018) show that despite some geographic shifts in 
conflict hotspots within Somalia's south-central areas, the majority 
of large-scale violence is concentrated around the region of Bandir, 
which includes the capital Mogadishu, and the neighbouring regions 
of Lower Juba and Lower Shabelle. Since 2016, Hiiraan, Middle 
Shabelle, Middle Juba and particularly Mudug have seen significant 
increases in conflict intensity. 

Since 2015, AMISOM, together with the Somalia National 
Army, has operated major offensive missions against al-Shabaab. 
However, the group is — to date — in control of much of Somalia’s 
south territory in the Juba Valley region, including the towns of 
Jilib, Jamame and Bu'ale. Al-Shabaab collects taxes from farms on 
agricultural products? in the area, which accounts for a major source 
of its revenue. Both clan militias and al-Shabaab vie for control over 
the country's scarce natural resources, systematically taking control of 
aid ships from non-governmental organizations and the international 
aid community, and of ports, roads and natural capital (UN, 2017). 
The dynamics of conflict groups exacerbate land degradation and 
illegal charcoal exports rates (Bolognesi et al, 2015). 


Conflict and displacement in recent years 


The Protection and Return Monitoring Network (PRMN) project 
collects sub-national data on different drivers of internal displacement 
across Somalia (UNHCR, 2018a). Selected IDPs are interviewed about 
their departure point and the main reason for their displacement. The 
methodology allows for a rapid displacement analysis on monthly 
trends of recent years, but a major drawback is that it impedes a long- 
term time series analysis, for instance over the pre-civil war period. It 
does, however, allow for real-time displacement identification in the 
context of conflict and natural disaster drivers, covering all 18 regions 
in Somalia (UNHCR, 2018b). 

Between 2016 and 2018, regional displacement occurred as a result 
of numerous conflict events and prevailing drought conditions. Looking 
at the geographical distribution of conflict, it appears that it is less 
of a driver of sudden, large-scale displacement, instead representing 
a constant element in displacement dynamics across the country 
(Figure 4.4). 

In October 2016, the south experienced larger numbers of IDPs. 
Conflict-related displacement marks an outlier in the dataset. Drought 
conditions, on the other hand, seem to be much more of a driver of 
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both total numbers of internal displacement and regional short-time 
peaks in IDPs (Figure 4.5). 

It is interesting to note the timing of conflict and drought-related 
displacement. For example, Banadir, a small region that includes the 
capital Mogadishu, received a large number of drought-related IDPs 
in March and April 2017. Only one month later, conflict-related 
displacement increased significantly, doubling in July 2017. Lagged 
dynamics of drought-related displacement turning into conflict-related 
displacement reoccur in the time March and April 2018. 


Discussion and conclusion 


This chapter provides a renewed, critical analysis of climate conflicts as 
a sub-category of environmental conflicts in the context of migration. 
It shows how political conflicts and those over renewable resources 
aftect migration patterns in an embedded country case study, more 
specifically southern Somalia, to advance the understanding of the 
climate and conflict relationship, theoretically introduced in Chapter 1 
of this volume. The Somalia case study exemplifies a country heavily 
dependent on its natural capital, and under stress from climate shocks, 
overexploitation of renewable resources, and a deficit of governance 
in the sector. We conclude with two core findings. 

First, armed conflict in Somalia is dynamic and complex, shaped 
by the vested interests of powerful individuals acting independently 
of environmental and climate factors, benefitting from poor or absent 
formal governance structures. By contrast, competing non-state 
actors instrumentally use renewable resources for financial gains, in 
the presence and absence of slow and sudden onset disasters. Forced 
migration is an outcome of this fragility. Previously effective coping 
mechanisms of pastoral and farming communities have been destroyed 
by conflict, which confirms the hypothesis that at the local level armed 
conflict and poor governance reduce the capacity of society to cope 
with extreme weather, thus contributing to migration. 

Second, climate-related and conflict-related migration are highly 
interconnected and therefore not differentiable with currently available 
empirical data. Temporal, spatial and causal changes in mobility itself 
shape climate conflict complexities. 

These findings reinforce an argument of complex interrelations 
(see Chapter 1), with drought conditions appearing to become more 
frequent and greater in intensity as a result of climate change. The 
resulting humanitarian crisis sustains the prevailing conflict situation 
in situ, with vulnerable populations moving to conflict-prone areas, 
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such as the riverine agricultural areas to the city of Mogadishu, where 
they become exposed to renewed violence and instability. 

We conclude that the environmental drivers of conflict or migration 
cannot be disentangled from the economic, political, governmental 
or cultural drivers thereof. This fundamentally challenges a common 
assumption that ‘environmental migration’ constitutes a specific, discrete 
category of migration assuming a causal relationship. The establishment of 
such migration categories would distinguish between different migration 
motives and create different legal regimes and protection policies on 
the basis of the motive of migration, and do not hold against empirical 
realities. In the face of climate change, environmental, economic and 
political drivers will increasingly be tied together, influencing each other. 

In the context of Somalia, pastoralism is a form of economic migration. 
This voluntary form of migration, together with large-scale involuntary 
displacement, has uprooted substantial parts of the society, distorting 
local economic and political institutions (see Chapter 3). Governance 
challenges remain as a result of asymmetric federal structures, weak central 
government capacity, and the dynamics of changing disruptive actors that 
form and maintain the Somali ‘war economy’. From a governance angle, 
change should involve moving towards improving the governance around 
natural and renewable resources, with the aim of reducing conflicts over 
pastureland and water rights and tackling land ownership. 

Addressing climate conflicts should incorporate uncertainties in the 
mechanisms that catalyze conflicts; among others, cooperation mechanisms 
should prevent competition over rarefied natural resources. Under 
the influence of climate change, arable land, food and water resources 
are projected to become increasingly sparse. Governance mechanisms 
advocating for joint renewable resources management and the provision of 
public goods such as security will need to be reinforced to reinstate trust 
and cooperation at the local and national level (see Chapter 2). All this can 
assist in addressing migration at its source. In the context of disaster relief 
in Somalia, governance mechanisms should facilitate non-state actors in 
mobilizing funding from, for example, the Somali diaspora residing in the 
United States and elsewhere abroad, assuring that these reach the regions 
most affected by climatological disasters. 


Notes 
' The term ‘mixed migration’ is often used by governments and international 
organizations to refer to the complexity of migration motivations and streams, 


and their interrelatedness. 


N 


Pastoralism refers to a livelihood strategy based on moving livestock to seasonal 
pastures primarily to convert grasses, forbs, tree leaves or crop residues into 
human food. 
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° Originating from late-2010 anti-government protests in Tunisia, the term ‘Arab 
Spring refers to a series of protest events, civil unrest and uprisings which became 
violent over a short period of time across Arabic-speaking regions in North Africa 
and the Middle East. 

Circular migration is a form of temporary and often repetitive movement of a 
migrant worker between home and host areas, usually related to the availability of 
labour. 

In interviews conducted by the UN, it became evident that the group justifies 
taxation of agricultural production and livestock as zakat, a customary religious tax 
on wealth and property typically collected on an annual basis. The group’s efforts 
to collect zakat have become increasingly aggressive in terms of the quantity of 
goods confiscated, the frequency of collection and the coercive methods employed. 
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The Individual Level: 
Selection Effects 


Diane C. Bates 


Introduction 


This chapter considers how environmental change is both a cause 
and an effect of human migration, with an emphasis on the former. 
Specifically, this chapter helps explain how environmental migrants 
are ‘selected’ at the individual and small-group level, but it is attentive 
to the fact that dislocated populations create conditions in destinations 
that aggravate existing social and environmental vulnerabilities, and 
consequently generate conditions for increased levels of human 
migration. In other words, environmental change and human migration 
are linked in a feedback loop, where environmental migrants may create 
conditions that generate more environmental migrants. It is somewhat 
arbitrary to determine where the causal chain begins; consequently, 
this chapter diverges from other chapters in categorizing migrants 
based on the type of environmental change that is the proximate cause 
of human migration (see, for example, Chapters 2 and 3). This is 
conceptually useful because the institutional responses to migrations, 
including the governance of these human migration flows, vary by 
whether these changes are based on disasters, planned destruction, or 
gradual degradation of environments. 

The crux of determining how environmental change affects human 
migration involves two interrelated considerations: the type of 
environmental change and the level of control that migrants have over 
their own movement (see Figure 5.1). Environmental migrants include 
those who have a great deal of control over the timing and process of 
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Figure 5.1: Agency and pace of onset in migration caused by 
environmental change 
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relocation, as well as the choice of destination; other environmental 
migrants may have very little control over the process of relocation. 
In general, the more agency, or capacity to intentionally act, that an 
individual has in everyday life, the more agency he or she will exert 
over migration decisions, although this will be generally less for 
unplanned disruptions (‘disasters’) and greater for planned disruptions 
(‘managed onset’) or slow-onset degradation. Individual agency is 
determined by intersectional social positions that vary dramatically 
by local context, but some general patterns exist. Younger, relatively 
affluent, unencumbered, skilled workers who can draw on individual or 
group-held resources and social networks typically enjoy higher levels of 
agency in migration, and even when compelled by sudden, unplanned 
environmental change, they are often indistinguishable from other types 
of voluntary migrants. These migrants control more aspects of the 
relocation process, including when they relocate, how they relocate, 
and where they go. In contrast, more vulnerable populations — children, 
the elderly, the disabled, caretakers, the very poor, and socially isolated 
or disempowered groups — are less likely to migrate voluntarily, and 
often do so only when displaced by disaster or by compelled human 
relocation. Regardless of the type of environmental change, migrants’ 
agency varies considerably. 

Agency in human migration reflects a set of characteristics at the place 
of origin and the place of destination, and the burdens associated with 
the physical change in location. These have historically been called push 
factors, pull factors, and transaction costs, although recent research has 
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decentred the individual in favour of households and social networks 
and their capacity to act vis-a-vis larger institutional structures and 
confirms that the causes of migration — and particularly environmental 
migration — are complex and interrelated (Hugo, 2013; Hunter et al, 
2015: McLeman et al, 2016; Betts and Pilath, 2017: de Haas and 
Fransen, 2018). While these factors are analyzed separately for analytic 
purposes later in the chapter, in truth, prospective migrants usually 
consider all simultaneously when deciding to relocate. For example, 
the lack of economic opportunity in the place of origin is considered 
a push factor, while the availability of economic opportunity in the 
destination is a pull factor, and these opportunities must outweigh the 
expenses and dangers associated with the actual move. Environmental 
risk and degradation, whether sudden or gradual, will push people out 
of some locations, while environmental quality will pull people into 
others (see Chapters 2 and 4). Transaction costs vary by physical and 
social distance, whether the move involves international changes, how 
institutionalized migration streams are, and the quality of the migrant’s 
social networks, as well as international policies that encourage some 
migrants and trap others (Carling, 2002; Foresight, 2011). How 
migrants calculate the relative benefits of remaining or migrating will 
also be affected by the difficulties incurred by leaving — and the higher 
the financial, social, emotional, and other costs of migration, the more 
likely people will choose to remain in place. These burdens are reflected 
in social power, with those with greater intersectional disadvantage 
more likely to experience higher relative transaction costs of migration. 

Individuals and small groups are also subject to political institutional 
regimes that create and reinforce push and pull factors and raise or lower 
transaction costs. Historically, states are in part defined by their ability 
to control both emigration from and immigration to the geographic 
territory they control. At one extreme, political regimes can create 
new flows of environmental migrants by targeting disempowered 
minorities for expulsion from their land (see Chapter 3), such as with 
the Rohingya in Myanmar, or can exercise its internal power to control 
the direction of sudden-onset migratory flows, such as the resettlement 
of the nearly 50,000 residents of the city of Pripyat following the 
Chernobyl nuclear disaster. In such conditions, institutional regimes 
greatly reduce the agency of individuals and small groups in migration. 
Alternately, political regimes can adopt laissez-faire policies that decline 
to restrict human movement across borders or states can weaken and 
fail, limiting their institutional capacity to enforce policies regulating 
human movement, allowing individuals and small groups to express 
higher levels of agency. In between, governance structures can facilitate 
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or create barriers to migration, directly through migration management 
(see Chapters 7 and 9) and indirectly through environmental protection 
policies. 

While it may be tempting to consider all environmental migration 
to result from push factors — namely that the place of origin becomes 
inhospitable to human habitation — few environmental changes 
genuinely appear out of nowhere, and people have highly developed 
risk calculations when determining where to live. Most people are 
aware of natural hazards and assets (and to a lesser degree, human 
and institutional hazards and assets) in their own environments 
and will factor environmental risks and opportunities into their 
migration decision well before an individual move occurs. Emergency 
preparedness, conservation and environmental mitigation are essential 
governance responsibilities in contemporary risk societies, although 
the ability of societies to devote public resources to risk mitigation 
enhances or curtails the agency that individuals within that society have 
to enact their own migration decisions. In these ways, environmental 
protection policy is in part designed to prevent human migration, but 
environmental quality can also then come to attract people living in 
riskier or less desirable environments. 

Environmental disruptions vary in their level of impact on human 
communities, partly because of the natural variation in severity, and 
partly because of the social organization of the people affected by the 
disruption. Resources that make it possible for people to stay in their 
homes when faced with environmental disruption include a variety 
of assets, such as mitigation technologies, economic reserves, and 
the resilience of social fabric and social institutions. High levels of 
social conflict, inequality and poverty lessen the ability of people to 
prevent disruptions or recover in place and frequently combine with 
environmental disruptions to hasten out-migration. Conceptually, the 
relationship between human migration and environmental changes 
varies by type of environmental change, specifically, if the disruption 
results from disasters, managed destruction, or gradual depletion. 


Migration caused by sudden-onset environmental 
changes (disasters) 


While the term is somewhat inadequate, a common type of 
environmental disruption is a disaster, an acute and unplanned 
change in the local environment, which renders it unsuitable for 
human habitation in the short or long term. The United Nations 
Environment Programme (UNEP) and Office for the Coordination 
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of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA) formed a joint Environmental Unit 
in 1993 specifically to respond to “environmental emergencies”: the 
sudden onset of a disaster or an accident as a result of natural, 
technological or human-induced factors that cause — or threaten to 
cause — severe environmental damage” (UNEP/OCHA, 2009: 8). Acute 
disruptions in the environment that cause unplanned human migration 
constitute disasters; these usually produce short-term refugees from 
a geographically limited area, usually within national boundaries. 
These disruptions include both natural and technological disasters 
that occur in a discrete ‘sudden-onset’ event that can divide social 
activity (including migration) into clear temporal order: before the 
disaster, during the disaster, and after the disaster. Migrations caused 
by disasters are the most visible in the study of environmental migrants, 
with institutionalized national and international support for disaster 
victims, through such organizations as the International Red Cross 
Red Crescent Movement and Médecins Sans Frontières. The working 
assumption for most disasters is that migration will not be permanent 
following a disaster. Thus, for individuals to return to the site of disaster, 
it must return to a state in which residents feel safe enough that they will 
not seek to permanently relocate. In 2016, the Internal Displacement 
Monitoring Centre (IDMC) recorded 24.2 million new displacements 
caused by natural disasters (IDMC, 2017: 10), although it estimates that 
only about one third of displaced people cross international borders 
(IDMC, 2017: 25). The same report indicates that there has been 
an average of 25.3 million annual displacements from ‘sudden-onset 
natural hazards’ since 2008 (IDMC, 2017: 31). 

While analytically neat, disasters belie a more complex migration 
pattern that reflects the ability of individuals to calculate push and 
pull factors, as well as transaction costs and institutional capacities. 
Anticipatory migration that occurs before the disaster, such as in 
the path of a hurricane, can be deliberately shaped into temporary 
evacuations by building resilient social and physical infrastructures that 
bounce back after acute disruptions. In the absence of such resilience, 
some individuals will permanently leave risk-prone areas, although 
they would be functionally indistinguishable from other migrants, 
and environmental concerns would likely be one of many, possibly 
interrelated, reasons that a migrant decides to leave. As a consequence, 
anticipatory migrants are more affected by pull factors, especially 
economic opportunities, than by a direct push, and are thus more 
likely to be younger and in possession of skills valued at the destination. 
They also must be able to bear the costs of migration themselves, so 
these migrants are differentially single and relatively affluent. In rare 
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situations, and generally only in advanced economies, anticipatory 
environmental migration can be incentivized by public funds, such 
as the Blue Acres buyouts for floodplains in the United States (US), 
but these programmes are very expensive and not widespread even 
within the US. 

Once a disaster is imminent or occurs, migrants often have less ability 
to control their migration decisions. These migrations often occur 
as emergency evacuations; a much larger segment of the population 
living in affected geographic areas will relocate, including many who 
have limited control over the process, reflecting variations in level 
of agency prior to the disaster. More affluent evacuees are able to 
activate both financial resources and social networks to navigate the 
dislocation (Elliot et al, 2010), while institutional actors will often 
take over decision making for disadvantaged groups and individuals. 
Evacuations are particularly difficult for vulnerable populations, leading 
to an increase in indirect deaths, particularly among sick and elderly 
people, even within fairly affluent societies. For example, after the 
Japanese earthquake and tsunami of 2011, “health problems brought 
on or worsened by prolonged displacement, especially among older 
people, caused more deaths than the direct impacts of the earthquake, 
such as collapsing buildings” (IDMC, 2017: 32). 

Even so, evacuations do not usually cause permanent relocation. 
Once the disaster and immediate recovery period have ended, 
repopulation occurs as people return to damaged areas. At the same 
time, if future risks are not perceived to be addressed, long-term, 
permanent out-migration will occur as people re-evaluate the risk of 
remaining in an environmentally and socially disrupted and degraded 
place, even if they had no intention to migrate before the disaster. 
As with anticipatory migrants, people who decide to relocate after 
experiencing a disaster are displaced by the disaster, but their longer- 
term decision to relocate can be influenced by pull factors. For example, 
the Centre for Puerto Rican Studies (CPRS) at Hunter College in 
New York calls the migration of Puerto Ricans from the island six 
months after the landfall of Hurricane Maria in September 2017 a 
‘massive exodus’, using American Community Survey data to estimate 
that 135,000 people relocated to the mainland US (CPRS, 2018: 4). 
While thousands of post-Maria migrants have settled in parts of the 
US with historic Puerto Rican communities, such as New York and 
Philadelphia, they have significantly redirected migration to Central 
Florida, where between 35,000 and 50,000 migrants are estimated 
to have resettled (Brinkmann, 2018). This redirection indicates that 
migrants are not entirely relying on existing social networks in the 
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northeast of the country but are able to manifest a preference in their 
destination; a University of Central Florida professor explained in the 
local media: “Those who were thinking about resettling in Florida 
accelerated their departure’ (cited in Brinkmann, 2018). In contrast, 
Haitian migration from 2011-15 (following the 2010 earthquake) 
has primarily gone to the Miami and New York metropolitan areas 
(41 percent and 32 per cent respectively), both home to historic Haitian 
communities, while less than 8 per cent went to the rapidly growing 
Central Florida metropolitan areas of Orlando (6 per cent) and Tampa 
(1 per cent) (Schulz and Batalova, 2017). 

The degree and duration of dislocation varies considerably based on 
the resources of the affected population and the capacity of the local 
governmental and non-governmental organizations. Not surprisingly, 
nations with stronger domestic economies, less social and economic 
inequality, better organized governments and better disaster preparation 
(including higher quality construction) are better able to internally assist 
displaced people, as a brief comparison between the 2010 earthquakes 
in Haiti and Chile demonstrates. On 12 January, an earthquake 
registering 7.0 on the Richter scale struck ten miles southwest of Port- 
au-Prince, eventually causing more than 220,000 deaths and displacing 
an estimated 1.2 million Haitians. Nearly ten months later, and despite 
millions of dollars from international aid sources, the United States 
Agency for International Development (USAID) reported that 49 per 
cent of structures in earthquake-affected areas remained unsafe for 
habitation (USAID, 2010b: 1). In contrast, about a month later, on 27 
February, a much larger, 8.8 magnitude earthquake struck just off the 
Chilean coast, roughly 200 miles southwest of the capital of Santiago 
and near the port city of Concepcion. The United States Geological 
Survey (USGS) reported only 523 deaths and 800,000 displaced 
people stemming from the quake and related tsunami (USGS, 2010). 
While many of the differences between the two quakes stem from 
the proximity of the smaller quake to the larger population centres 
in Haiti, the ability of the Chilean government and established non- 
governmental organizations (such as Un Techo Para Chile [2010, 8], 
which had built over 20,000 homes in the affected region within three 
months) underscores that vulnerability of displacement by disasters is 
less a result of the scale of the disaster than a function of the social 
systems that those disasters affect. 

Formal international political regimes also affect how domestic 
governments respond to disaster. For example, in July 1995, the La 
Soufrière volcano began to erupt in Montserrat, a self-governing 
overseas territory of the United Kingdom (UK) and member of the 
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Caribbean Community (CARICOM). The British Department 
for International Development’s (DID) evaluation of governmental 
response notes that prior to the eruption, Montserrat was a ‘country of 
emigration’, as a result of its relatively weak economy (Clay et al, 1999). 
When the eruption began, an unknown number of Montserratians 
left the island, tapping into pre-existing migration networks (including 
kin and employment networks). Early residents who were forced to 
leave their homes because of the eruptions relocated off-island at their 
own expense or received limited assistance from the Montserratian 
government. A year later, in April 1996, continuing eruptions led to 
the evacuation of most of the southern portion of the island, including 
the capital of Plymouth. The Montserratian government re-established 
itself on the northern end of the island and attempted to provide shelter 
and assistance to other evacuees. The British government implemented 
the Voluntary Evacuation Scheme for Montserratians migrating at 
their own expense, which loosened restrictions to the UK and allowed 
evacuees access to the British welfare system. Virtually all economic 
activity on the island ceased, as residents crowded into temporary 
shelters in the north end of the island and relied principally on British 
aid for sustenance. In June 1997, pyroclastic flows emanating from the 
eruptions spread north, killing 19 people. Subsequently, the UK began 
to offer relocation assistance to those Montserratians who could not 
afford their own passage and additional resettlement aid. The policy 
changes led to the eventual relocation of over 60% of the pre-eruption 
population, mainly to the UK and other CARICOM nations, especially 
Antigua, where most evacuees rely on some form of public assistance, 
either directly from the UK or through additional aid granted by the 
UK to CARICOM states that received Montserratians. Despite this 
outcome, this case highlights the direct advantages of its relationship 
with the UK and CARICOM. 

Not all disasters fall neatly into the categories of ‘natural’ or 
‘technological’ but reflect a combination of human and natural causes. 
Jacobson (1988: 16) refers to these as unnatural disasters: ‘normal events 
whose effects are exacerbated by human activities’. An illustrative 
example comes from Nicaragua in a coffee-producing community in 
the Department of Matagalpa. Settled as part of the land reform process 
during the first Sandinista government in the 1980s, this community 
relied entirely on two wells near the turn-off to the community from 
the main road. Already distant from the centre of the community 
and downhill from all but a couple of households, the wells were 
inconvenient to most residents. Conflict with a neighbouring large 
landowner threatened to permanently close the road access to town, 
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further peripheralizing the wells. To rectify this situation, residents 
negotiated with great difficulty (and with the intervention of the 
government) to locate a large rainwater collection tank on a nearby 
hilltop owned by another large landowner. Just as the pipework was 
completed, heavy rainfall caused by Hurricane Mitch in 1998 washed 
away the pipes and foundation for the cistern. The community lacked 
the funds to replace the pipes and the current local government declined 
to assist. Considering these circumstances, and despite careful erosion 
control in the agricultural fields that protected their commercial and 
food crops, several families have since chosen to sell their land and 
relocate. 

Rather than providing security, migration caused by environmental 
disasters may increase vulnerability in new destinations. For example, 
following the 2004 earthquake and tsunami in Indonesian Sumatra, a 
survey of over 20,000 residents in the affected area found that people 
from disadvantaged households (poor, female-headed, and with lower 
levels of education) were significantly more likely to have relocated 
into an emergency camp rather than into a private home (Gray et al, 
2014). Camps have long been suspected of creating or aggravating social 
and environmental problems for host populations — a 1998 UNHCR 
report starts with the premise: ‘Ample evidence exists to demonstrate 
that large-scale dislocation of people, characteristic of many recent 
refugee crises creates adverse environmental impacts’ (UNHCR, 
1998: 3). More systematic analysis, such as a mixed-methods study of 
two East African refugee camps in 2016, found that the impact of new 
migrants was less than expected due to the fact that the camps were 
located in places that are already degraded and/or environmentally 
vulnerable before the arrival of new migrants (Martin et al, 2017; see 
also Chapter 10 of this volume). Whether new migrants create new 
environmental vulnerability to disasters thus may be less important than 
the post-disaster increase in the number and concentration of people 
in an already precarious environment, as well as the likelihood that 
the people in those situations often have the least amount of agency 
when faced with future disasters. 


Migration caused by managed-onset environmental 
changes (destruction) 


Migration stemming from environmental change may also result from 
planned human activities, such as the creation of a hydroelectric dam 
or the deliberate expulsion of human populations to allow for a new 
environmental use (as opposed to expulsion for other reasons, such 
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as ethnic or political cleansing). Planned relocations may also occur 
through environmental warfare, such as the creation of minefields or 
defoliation. Although control over the process is best considered on a 
continuum, generally people who migrate under these circumstances 
have limited capacity to control their migration decisions or are 
encouraged (or ‘coerced’, following Peluso, 1993; see also Chapter 3 of 
this volume) to make certain migration decisions, sometimes to receive 
benefits as part of relocation plans. Individual migrants and social groups 
with greater levels of agency are often able to make more advantageous, 
anticipatory migration decisions before planned relocations occur, 
while those with lower levels of agency are often the last to move, 
have fewer opportunities to make decisions about where and how they 
relocate, and are the most reliant on institutional resources (compare 
Randell, 2016). They are thus more subject to coercive institutions, 
and less able to mount resistance to overt conflict. It should be noted, 
however, that individual attributes are often secondary to social group 
membership when decisions about planned relocations are made — and 
in most cases, the decision to relocate human populations is made by 
a more powerful social group. 

People forced to leave their residences as land is appropriated 
for the ‘development’ of resources constitute the first sub-type of 
environmental destruction migrants. In some cases, the compulsion to 
abandon homes is moderated by compensation from the government 
or other agency. However, displaced populations are rarely granted 
adequate compensation and may face a variety of incommensurable 
losses, including the destruction of social ties, informal support 
networks and meaningful cultural resources. The archetypical example 
of involuntary migration linked to development occurs when areas are 
flooded for the construction of hydroelectric dams, such as the Three 
Gorges Dam in China, which reportedly displaced more than one 
million people. But displacement by development continues to occur 
on smaller scales, such as when the government buys out residents 
in a proposed nature park or invokes eminent domain to construct 
public works projects. The number of large-scale displacements 
may drop in the future, particularly as most areas with hydroelectric 
potential have already been developed; the exception here may be 
in the Brazilian Amazon, where projects like the proposed Belo 
Monte Dam on the Xingu River may expel between 20,000 and 
40,000 mainly indigenous people from traditional lands (Electrobras 
estimates, cited in Randell, 2016: 548; IADB, 1998). Even so, 
displacement has been a major feature of development schemes in the 
modern era. For example, the Inter-American Development Bank 
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(IADB) prepared a working paper on resettlement (IADB, 1998) 
that detailed the types of project that produce involuntary migration 
(IADB, 1998). As of December 1997, 75 bank projects had caused, 
were in the process of causing, or were planned to the resettlement 
of over 650,000 people; the bank had no information at all regarding 
resettlement for a further 45 projects and therefore estimates that 
the number of people involuntarily resettled as a consequence of 
bank-funded projects is actually ‘much higher” (IADB, 1998: 15). 
An initial trend identified by the IADB was a movement away from 
large ‘hydroelectric schemes’ towards urban infrastructure projects; 
the former displaced large numbers of people from a single pre- 
determined geographic region, while the latter produces involuntary 
resettlement that affects smaller numbers of people but is more 
difficult to determine at the outset of the project (IADB, 1998: 16— 
17). In either case, the people most likely to be displaced tend to be 
poor and disempowered (IADB, 1998: 18). In only five of the 23 
completed projects where the impact of resettlement was documented 
was the outcome described as satisfactory, with the living conditions 
of those displaced being restored or improved. In the remaining 18 
projects, the impact on the affected population has been reported 
as negative, with long-term outcomes that included downward 
social mobility and the collapse of the communities’ socioeconomic 
networks (IADB, 1998: 20). The result is that development projects 
like these are likely to continue to cause environmental migration in 
the present and future, although those displaced will be more difficult 
to identify, as they are coming from smaller projects in urban areas 
already characterized by population instability, informal economies 
and unregulated housing. 

A distinct type of managed environmental migration occurs during 
warfare. Ecocide is the wanton destruction of human environments as 
a means of achieving strategic, war-related ends. The most cited case of 
environmental refugees from ecocidal destruction of the environment 
is the massive displacement of rural Vietnamese following the use 
of defoliants by the US in the 1960s and 1970s. The application of 
biocides such as Agent Orange destroyed Vietnamese crops and forest 
resources and compelled rural people to migrate to cities to survive. 
Another major example of ecocide involves the placement of land 
mines. Warring parties — governmental and otherwise — use land mines 
to undermine agricultural production and force the rural population 
from their land and into cities or refugee camps. The International 
Campaign to Ban Landmines (ICBL) estimates that 61 countries still 
had active mine ‘contamination’ as of the end of 2016, with at least 
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ten countries having more than 100 square kilometres of minefields 
each (ICBL, 2017: 33). Efforts to clear minefields have made progress 
in some countries, especially in Europe and Latin America, but many 
countries in Africa and Asia remain at risk and new minefields have 
been noted as late as 2017 in 19 countries, almost all in Africa or 
Asia (Afghanistan, Cameroon, Chad, India, Iran, Iraq, Libya, Mali, 
Myanmar, Niger, Nigeria, North Korea, Pakistan, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Tunisia, Ukraine, and Yemen) (ICBL, 2017: 32). 
Migrants leaving areas with minefields are not usually considered 
environmental migrants. However, ecocide must be considered another 
driver of environmental migration, often involving vulnerable non- 
combatants who are nonetheless forced to abandon their homes due 
to deliberate environmental modifications. 

The role of political institutions is paramount in migration caused 
by managed displacement. The restriction of access of some to 
land or key resources while allowing others to benefit is inherently 
a political decision and reflects differential social and institutional 
power. Predictably, the level of agency of involuntary migrants varies 
by the relative social power of the group targeted for relocation. In 
places where liberal rights are central to governance, involuntary 
migrants should have greater ability to negotiate the terms of their 
resettlement, including individual and group compensation, as well 
as destination. These rights are reflected in much of the formal 
global financial regime for development projects, as evidenced by 
the World Bank’s Involuntary Resettlement Sourcebook (IBRD, 2004) 
and Handbook for Preparing a Resettlement Action Plan (IFC, 2002). On 
the other hand, in weak and failing states and among less democratic 
regimes, forced relocations may occur without any consultation or 
compensation, and migrants are forced and/or coerced into socially 
and environmentally inferior institutional solutions or left to fend for 
themselves. Alternately, in less democratic contexts, populations may 
become ‘trapped’ in environmentally vulnerable locations, unable to 
exercise agency to relocate (Foresight, 2011). Additionally, Krieger 
and Meierrieks (2016) found in a cross-national study of ‘land- 
grabs’ that forced displacement increases local, often ethnic tensions, 
particularly in undemocratic states, potentially leading to additional 
displacement as inter-group tensions escalate. In sum, agency for 
migrants facing a managed change in land use or access to resources 
is essentially a function of that group’s level of political power; the 
more inclusive and democratic the system of governance 1s, the greater 
chance that migrants will have to control the process of migration. 
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Migration caused by slow-onset environmental 
changes (degradation) 


The final conceptual category of migration caused by environmental 
change involves people who respond to gradual changes to their 
environment, such that there is no direct compulsion to move from 
a specific location at a specific time. People who move under these 
circumstances are virtually indistinguishable from other types of 
economic migrants, particularly since the change in the environment 
to which migrants respond is usually linked to livelihood. Most people 
interact principally with their environment as either a place to live or 
a place to work, and people tend to live near where they work, across 
time and space. For example, in the Greek National Statistical Office’s 
2011 survey of international migrants, the most commonly cited 
reasons for migration were work (58 per cent), family (34 per cent), 
and education (6 per cent) (Minnesota Population Center, 2018), with 
the latter two categories reflecting where family members have found 
work and formal preparation for work. For an environmental migrant, 
something in their home situation changes to make it less attractive 
to remain than it is to overcome the transaction costs of migration. 
Even so, there is variation in the level of agency that individuals and 
social groups have in terms of the pull of migration destinations, the 
push of undesirable environmental change, and the absorption of 
transaction costs, including governance-based barriers to immigration 
and emigration. 

Gradual degradation of the environment, including climate change, is 
projected to produce the largest number of environmental migrants, in 
no small part because degradation may be explicitly linked to past and 
future disasters and conflict over land use that results in displacement 
(destruction). The gradual degradation of the environment, either 
through pollution or depletion, renders an environment less suitable 
for continued habitation (see Chapter 2). Individuals, households and 
communities faced with a degrading environment generally have a fair 
amount of control over migration decisions and include environmental 
change as one among many reasons to migrate, and therefore, rarely 
define themselves or are defined by others as environmental migrants 
per se. On the contrary, migrants who leave degrading environments 
are typically classified as economic migrants (or in extreme cases, 
economic refugees). In fact, there may be little reason to suggest that 
people who leave gradually degrading environments are qualitatively 
different from other types of economic migrants. 
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Thus, patterns found in economic migration also apply to people 
leaving a degraded environment. To a great extent, migration reflects 
uneven labour markets, both inside countries and within a global labour 
market. The predominant patterns of migration streams are from rural 
to urban areas, from domestic secondary to primary cities, and towards 
higher-waged international labour markets with regional, historic ties 
(often colonial to Europe and within former European empires). For 
example, people leaving Anglophone Caribbean often migrate within 
the CARICOM states, or to Canada or the UK rather than the US 
(Olwig, 2007). The value of labour in degrading rural areas cannot 
compete with that in areas of labor scarcity; as one young migrant from 
rural Ecuador explained to me: “I can make in an hour [in the US] 
what I make in a day [in Ecuador]”. Degraded land, low and unstable 
prices for agricultural commodities, and landlessness make rural areas 
less attractive to young workers, particularly when exposed to national 
and international culture via spreading information technology. Even 
young people raised in rural areas and those with a preference for 
rural lifestyles recognize the futility of upward mobility in degrading 
rural areas, and with both trepidation and a sense of adventure, they 
leave rural areas for cities, larger cities and international destinations 
(compare Calvo-Solano et al, 2018). 

While most of these migrants follow established migration networks, 
others follow much more chaotic patterns. That is, the development of 
migration networks reveals random or unpredictable initial conditions, 
often dependent on the luck and caprice of early, pioneering migrants. 
Successful pioneers encourage others from their places of origin 
to follow them and establish daughter communities in places of 
destination (see Chapter 6). As more migrants follow and join the 
daughter communities, goods, services and institutions that facilitate 
both the process of migration and the process of settlement develop. 
Migration becomes institutionalized and transaction costs associated 
with migration drop. In this way, migration becomes easier for less 
flexible migrants, such as women, children and complete families. 
Institutionalized migration streams are more governable, although 
governance may be exploitative or participatory. 

Finally, although migrants (and especially migrants early in a new, 
international network) tend to be young men travelling independently, 
most are embedded in social networks that both make migration possible 
and require the migrant to channel resources back into the sending 
community. Early migration theory focused on the rational decision 
making of individual migrants, but more detailed and sophisticated 
studies of migration have repeatedly demonstrated that migrants rely 
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heavily on social networks in sending regions, particularly when the 
migrant travels to international destinations clandestinely (Hunter et al, 
2015; Randell, 2016; de Haas and Fransen, 2018). Because the cost 
of early migration is high, few individuals from the economic sectors 
that produce the most migrants in rural or urban areas can afford to 
migrate without help from family and friends. Thus, families pool 
money to help migrants pay for the cost of migration, both in transit 
and for settling at the destination. In turn, migrants send impressive 
sums back to their places of origin. These remittances both repay the 
debts incurred to migrate and provide much-needed cash income. 
Although remittance income has not yet been demonstrated to spur 
unequivocal capital investment and growth, it has certainly provided for 
families in poor urban and rural areas where few other alternatives exist. 
New migrant streams that respond to climate change will more likely 
than not follow the patterns discussed previously and will be essentially 
indistinguishable from other types of economic migrants. Climate 
change in rural areas has been linked to deforestation, desertification, 
flooding, invasive species, saltwater intrusion and inundation, all of 
which undermine the likelihood that small producers will be able to do 
much other than eke out a subsistence living in increasingly burdened 
agricultural regions. Leaving these areas, migrants will concentrate in 
rapidly expanding cities, with the better resourced and luckier finding 
success in their new homes, but many others simply facing new risks, 
without the advantage of traditional support systems. Recent and 
poor migrants are often forced to reside in the most precarious of 
urban environments, such as the steep and mudslide-prone hillsides 
surrounding cities (like Freetown, Sierra Leone, where more than 
500 were killed in August 2017 landslide), flood-prone lowlands 
and waterways, low-elevation coastal zones, and contaminated areas 
associated with industrial efHuence and colossal municipal dumps. 
Migration can be the mechanism through which the gradual 
degradation of one environment directly causes conflict and 
degradation in another, as well as increasing exposure to disasters. 
Migrants who leave one degraded location for dense, unregulated, 
urban neighbourhoods are acutely vulnerable to natural disasters, and 
the growth of urban slums has undoubtedly increased the human 
mortality and increasing property damages associated with hurricanes, 
floods, mudslides, earthquakes and other ‘natural’ disasters worldwide. 
The concentration of people into urban areas also generates greater 
conflict over land and resource use within and around growing cities, 
both as living space and as a resource hinterland. Competition exerts 
upward pressure on the economic value of resources (including land), 
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making them more attractive for capitalist exploitation and autocratic 
resource ‘grabs’, which, in turn, may displace additional vulnerable 
groups. In short, whether proximately caused by disasters, the 
intentional destruction of previous land uses or gradual degradation, 
environmental migration tends to feed back on itself, increasing the 
likelihood and severity of future disasters, land and resource conflicts, 
and degradation. 


Governance and environmental migration: 
dystopia rising? 


On 6 October 2018, the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change 
(IPCC) released a report on expected levels of global warming 
that includes a special Summary for Policymakers (SPM) (IPCC, 
2018). This report confirms international scientific consensus (‘high 
confidence’) that anthropogenic carbon emissions are the main driver 
of increasing global mean temperatures, which will almost certainly 
increase by 1.5°C from the pre-industrial period sometime between 
2030 and 2052 (IPCC, 2018). The IPCC also asserts with high 
confidence that the impacts of climate change are already affecting 
human populations (IPCC, 2018, SPM, Section A3.3: 8), and that 
‘currently stated national ambitions’ laid out in the Paris Agreement 
‘would not limit global warming to 1.5°C, even if supplemented by 
very challenging increases in the scale and ambition of emissions 
reductions after 2030’ (IPCC, 2018, SPM, Section D1: 24). The 
report then lays out an apocalyptic vision of the near future involving 
sea-level rise, droughts, floods, biodiversity loss, poverty, the collapse 
of fisheries, crop failures, widespread hunger, communicable plagues, 
invasive species, and reduced ecosystem functions — each of which 
could start armed conflict and unmoor millions of people from their 
current places of residence. The report warns that ‘the large majority 
of modelling studies could not construct pathways characterized by lack 
of international cooperation, inequality and poverty that were able to 
limit global warming to 1.5°C’ (IPCC, 2018, SPM, Section D6.3: 30). 
In other words, without concerted, global action to reduce emissions 
and promote a more equitable distribution of risks and benefits, the 
climate system is more or less doomed to destabilize, with virtually 
no advantage for humanity over the long term. 

Like climate change — and in part, because of climate change — 
environmental migration is a self-reinforcing process, and it will not 
likely change without deliberate and drastic efforts that result from 
contentious domestic and international governance (see Chapters 8 and 9; 
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see also Perkiss and Handley, 2017). While most countries already have 
domestic policies designed to manage their resources and environment 
and to control immigration (and sometimes emigration), these have been 
unable to address the scope of either human migration or environmental 
change within their own borders. Voluntary, global organizations have 
limited capacity to enforce international norms and non-binding 
international accords are inadequate to meet the social pressures created 
by either international migration or environmental change, much less 
their complex interactions. 

Reflecting back to Figure 5.1, governance can limit migration caused 
by environmental change, but this will vary by both axes: agency and 
speed of onset. Governance systems reflect and reinforce migrants’ 
agency, with democratic regimes affording migrants greater agency 
and autocratic ones more constraints. Sudden-onset disasters often 
require hierarchical decision making, as emergency responses 
outweigh the principles of democratic participation, as evidenced by 
the common practice of using military personnel as emergency relief 
workers. Managed and slow-onset environmental change may be more 
compatible with democratic governance, but democratic governance 
can also fail to halt or reverse environmental change. As the IPCC 
report indicates, international compacts like the Paris Agreement have 
not yet created incentives for fundamental, structural change, even 
when facing unprecedented environmental conflict and degradation, 
leading to the displacement of tens of millions of people. Historically, 
resource degradation and scarcity may just as likely embolden a 
powerful group to systematically restrict or deny a subaltern access as 
moderate its own use (Foresight, 2011). Thus, the challenge in the 
coming years will be to devise a system of governance that balances 
powerful, vested interests with social and environmental sustainability or 
risk a global environmental emergency that obliges autocratic solutions. 
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The Individual Level: 
Sorting Effects 


Tim Krieger, Laura Renner and Lena Schmid 


Introduction 


Environmental, resource and climate conflicts have been named as 
important individual-level triggers of migration. People leave their 
home countries when soil degradation, extreme weather conditions, 
natural disasters, and the existence of valuable mineral resources result in 
domestic conflicts. These conflicts may stem from, for example, general 
resource scarcity, ethnic groups fighting over scarce resources such as 
fresh water, or rebel groups trying to get hold of valuable minerals 
to fund their activities, all of which often harm the population (see 
Chapters 2 and 3). 

In the face of such conflicts, individuals — or specific groups of 
individuals — may decide to leave their home countries and move 
elsewhere. Where exactly migrants head to is an open question, given 
that there are dozens of potential destinations. What drives the decision 
of an individual to choose a particular destination, move, and settle 
there? How do individual decisions aggregate to migration flows into 
a destination? The concept of ‘migrant sorting’ provides insights into 
these questions. 

The sorting of migrants is the last step of the larger process of 
migration. In the first step, in response to environmental conflict, a 
sub-set of potential migrants becomes actual migrants by deciding to 
leave their home countries (see Chapter 5). Often, these migrants are 
not a random draw from the source-country population, but some 
part of the population that finds migration more important than other 
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parts of the population. For example, migrants might come from an 
ethnic minority that is forcefully blocked from using a scarce resource 
by the majority. Finally, this specific group of migrants, or parts of this 
group, not only decide to sort into a specific destination, but are also 
allowed to enter it. That is, migration governance does not prevent 
them from doing so. This is not always the case. For instance, migrants 
who flee because of slowly changing climate conditions may simply 
be considered economic migrants according to national immigration 
legislation and not be allowed in (see Chapter 7). 

This chapter focuses on the last link in this chain and explores the 
mechanisms, empirical evidence and policy implications of migrant 
sorting in the context of environmental conflict-induced migration. 
In a first step, the chapter lays out the theoretical foundations of 
migrant sorting, followed by a discussion of empirical approaches and 
challenges. It then applies the (general) findings to the environment— 
conflict-migration nexus before turning to the question of how 
migration governance reshapes the individual preferences for sorting 
into specific destinations. 


Theoretical foundations of migrant sorting 


Since Borjas (1987), analysis of the selection of migrants has become 
an important topic in (empirical) migration economics. One reason is 
that in the standard economic migration model, income-maximizing 
individuals weigh the costs and benefits of migrating. More specifically, 
utility-maximizing individuals decide to migrate to a different location 
if, and only if, the benefits of migration exceed migration costs 
(Sjaastad, 1962). The costs and benefits of migration differ across 
individuals and can be both monetary and non-monetary. For instance, 
individual skill level is an important factor in determining (expected) 
income at home and abroad (Borjas, 2014). Typically, the net gains of 
migration are higher for better-skilled individuals. This is because of, 
for example, higher skill premia in the destination country or lower 
costs of migration (such as lower search and information costs, or 
lower legal hurdles to settle in a destination country). Thus, migrants 
are not a random draw from the source country population, but differ 
(measurably) in terms of skills (Borjas, 2014) and (presumably) also in 
other characteristics such as risk aversion (Bauernschuster et al, 2014). 

The selection of migrants is, however, only one aspect within a 
broader framework for analyzing individual migration decisions. For 
the full picture, two further dimensions of the migration decision 
must be added. Grogger and Hanson (2011) aggregate individual 
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migration decisions along the following lines to characterize, and 
make predictions about, international migration flows. First, the scale 
of migration indicates how many people decide to leave a country (or 
more precisely, the fraction ofthe population that emigrates) once some 
migration trigger occurs. Second, the selection of migrants provides 
information on the composition of a group of emigrants with respect 
to an individual characteristic (for example, the skill level) relative to 
the population left behind. Third, the sorting of migrants refers to the 
composition of emigrants by characteristic and by destination. In the 
following, the focus is on the latter, but the discussion relates it to the 
other two dimensions frequently. 

The distinction between scale, selection and sorting is, however, less 
clear-cut than it appears at first glance. Rather, it is distorted by the fact 
that each step in the migration process (from scale to sorting) depends 
on the previous one. Selection occurs only if people have previously 
decided to migrate at all. Even more importantly for this chapter is 
that the sorting of migrants is closely tied to their selection. Selection 
concerns which people leave their home country and differentiates 
people by skill, gender, risk aversion and other characteristics, 
including — possibly — vulnerability to environmental hazard, climate 
change and the resulting conflicts (see Chapter 5). Individuals with 
different characteristics may also prefer different destinations and thus 
may sort into different destinations. 

For closer inspection, let us first turn to source countries to discuss a 
reoccurring question in the public and academic discourse on migration 
policy, namely whether migrants are a “positive selection or a ‘negative’ 
one (for example, Hatton and Williamson, 2006). From the perspective 
of the source country, a positive selection with respect to skills indicates 
that the education level of the migrating population is higher than that 
of the residents staying behind. Conversely, a negative selection implies 
that the migrants are less skilled than the population staying behind. 
Hence, a positive selection of emigrants implies a ‘brain drain’ from 
the source country. Recent research shows, however, that emigration 
of skilled workers could also trigger a ‘brain gain’. This could be the 
case, for example, when chances of leaving an unattractive home 
country depend on investment in one’s human capital (Docquier and 
Rapoport, 2012) so that more people invest in education. 

The issue of positive versus negative selection proves equally relevant 
for destination countries, one that often turns highly political. This is 
because the location choice of migrants, their sorting into destinations, 
obviously depends — at least partly — on the immigration policies 
of destination countries and these, in turn, depend on whether the 
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arriving migrants are a positive or negative selection (see Chapter 7). 
Typically, destination-country policy makers prefer skilled and 
positively selected immigrants (Haupt et al, 2014, 2016). However, 
a high skill level and positive selection may not be the same. While 
migrants may be a positive selection from the perspective of the 
source country (because they have better skills than those left behind), 
the ‘quality’ of arriving migrants (Hatton and Williamson, 2006) in 
terms of their skills may be insufficient from the perspective of the 
destination country. 

Two reasons may explain why destinations might be sceptical about 
migrants who are a positive selection (only) from the perspective of 
the source country. First, most migration flows occur between less 
developed and developed countries, with — on average — large skill 
differentials between them. Therefore, it is a priori not clear whether a 
‘positive selection’ (source-country perspective) also leads to a beneficial 
sorting (destination-country perspective) of migrants. This is simply 
because arriving migrants may not possess the skills required for fast 
(economic) integration and dynamic labour market performance, 
turning them into a burden, not a boon for the destination country. 
Second, while attractive migrants may have left their home countries, 
they could as well choose not to come to a specific destination and 
instead go elsewhere. Here, the sorting process does not lead to the 
desired outcome for this destination country. This could also be the 
case when attractive migrants are scared away by negative ‘signals’ (for 
example, restrictive immigration laws or xenophobia) they receive 
from a destination. 

We can conclude that whether the sorting turns out to be positive or 
negative from the perspective of the destination country is a matter of 
previous individual migration decisions and thereby closely connected 
to selection. As the previous discussion shows, the difference between 
selection and sorting is small and sometimes hard to disentangle, as the 
questions are intertwined. This is probably the reason why the term 
‘selection’ is often used in discussions of the location decision (for 
example, sorting) of migrants when their self-selection is included (see 
Czaika and Parsons, 2017). Here, we refer to ‘sorting’ whenever we 
consider the perspective of a destination country that receives migrants 
who have chosen to come to this destination and who exhibit certain 
(selective) characteristics. 

The push-pull theory of migration (Lee, 1966) provides another 
angle on migrant sorting. While push factors are specific to the 
country of origin, pull factors attract individuals to a destination 
country. These factors enter the cost-benefit calculus of individuals 
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and their effects might differ with personal characteristics. For the 
migration decision both sides matter: migration is only an option if 
individual gains from pull factors (such as income gains or living in 
peaceful or environmentally clean surroundings) as well as from push 
factors (such as by avoiding political repression) outweigh the costs of 
migration (Mayda, 2010). Thus, push factors are related to the scale 
as well as selection of migrants, and thereby indirectly to the sorting 
across destinations. Push factors lead to a specific selection of migrants 
whose choice of destination is not arbitrary, but depends on a set of 
destination-country characteristics (pull factors). These characteristics 
affect a migrant’s cost-benefit calculus to different degrees and shape 
the decision for a destination. For instance, there may be physical 
attributes of a given source—destination pair, such as distance, which 
increase migration costs. At the same time, socioeconomic wellbeing 
and economic growth, peace and stability, environmental factors (such 
as a milder climate), or pre-existing ties based on prior migration or 
geographic proximity can serve as pull factors for migration (Docquier 
et al, 2014). 

In terms of migrants’ cost-benefit considerations, one group of 
migrants may find it easier to cope with these costs than some other 
group (or enjoy a new location more than yet another group). For 
example, according to Krieger and colleagues (2018), skilled migrants 
can overcome cultural barriers between countries more easily. Belot 
and Hatton (2012) find that poverty constraints increase positive 
selection among emigrants, as poverty is more likely to hinder low- 
skilled migrants. Again, selection and sorting of migrants cannot easily 
be separated, as many barriers hamper entry of low-skilled migrants, 
who — if they are the relevant selection — may decide to move to 
another, culturally more related country. In these cases, the individual 
cost-benefit calculus drives the observed pattern of migration. 

In the same vein, migration governance has the potential to affect 
individual migration decisions by changing one’s cost-benefit calculus. 
Economically, politically induced barriers to immigration simply 
raise migration costs (Mayda, 2010; Ortega and Peri, 2013). While 
immigration policies that are restrictive across the board ought to cause 
a negative scale effect (see Ortega and Peri, 2013), selective migration 
policies may decrease the costs of migration for some and increase it for 
others (Czaika and Parsons, 2017). That is, one expects a direct effect on 
the sorting of migrants (based on specific selections of migrants) into the 
available destinations. This mechanism is even more complex in reality 
as immigration policy is — most likely — endogenous. For example, 
any decisions by destination countries to keep borders open or closed 
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may also depend on the expected immigration flows. Unfortunately, 
there is hardly any scientific empirical evidence on this issue, as Hatton 
(2014) points out. In turn, these policies signal to potential immigrants 
whether they are welcome or not. As countries have different policy 
preferences over immigration, migration governance has a strong 
impact on international migration flows and may provide incentives for 
countries to act strategically (see Facchini and Mayda, 2008; Giordani 
and Ruta, 2013). We investigate the problem of uncoordinated policy 
choices in the following section. 

Turning to the question at hand, environmental conflict acts as a 
push factor that decreases the benefit of staying compared to migrating. 
As a push factor, its main effect is on the scale and selection of 
migration flows. Depending on who is hurt most by such a conflict, 
the composition of the migration population with respect to skills 
might not be random. These selected migration flows translate into the 
sorting of migrants across destinations. The composition with respect to 
specific characteristics (such as skills) across destinations will be further 
influenced by migration costs such as distance or immigration policies 
that affect migrants differently depending on their characteristics. 


Empirical approaches to migrant sorting 


In technical terms, the previously discussed blurring of migrant 
selection and sorting has consequences for empirical analysis, too. 
Additional questions concern the choice of variables, data needs, and 
the estimation strategy. In order to better understand the relevant 
empirical strategies and the connected challenges, let us consider the 
scale, selection, and sorting of migrants separately. 

To analyze drivers for the scale of migration, home-country 
characteristics matter, such as (per-capita) income, but also the quality 
of institutions, including personal security (see Dreher et al, 2011), 
level of corruption (Dimant et al, 2013) and (economic) freedom 
(Meierrieks and Renner, 2017). To assess the scale and the skill 
composition of migration flows from one country to another, the 
differences between home and destination matter (for example, wage 
differences). Similarly, factors connected to migration costs such as 
distance or networks of earlier migrants in the destination are important 
(see Bertoli, 2010; Mayda, 2010; see also Chapter 5 of this volume). 
In order to capture whether an individual only leaves if he or she is 
better off in the destination, a dataset including bilateral source and 
destination country-specific variables is necessary. At the same time, 
for the sorting across destinations, home-country factors are less 
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important. Technically, they could be captured by entering source- 
country fixed effects to account for any time-invariant characteristics 
such as geography or long-term cultural beliefs (see Grogger and 
Hanson, 2011; Beine and Parsons, 2015). 

Applying source-country fixed effects while controlling for potential 
pull factors at the destination-country level can give information 
on what shapes the individual destination choice. For this location 
decision, the features of the destination country and any bilateral 
factors connected to migration costs (related to, for example, migration 
governance) are of interest. Examples for the first are a destination 
country's economic attractiveness (see Mayda, 2010; Grogger and 
Hanson, 2011) or— capturing network effects — the size of the diaspora 
originating from a given source country (Bertoli, 2010; Beine et al, 
2011; Bertoli and Ruyssen, 2018). 

Regarding bilateral factors associated with migration costs, a key 
factor for the destination choice is immigration policy (see Chapter 7). 
For one, it matters how open destination countries are with respect to 
asylum seekers (Grogger and Hanson, 2011), whether they apply skill- 
specific immigration policies (Czaika and Parsons, 2017; Krieger et al, 
2018) or bilateral immigration policies for related countries (Krieger 
et al, 2018). For migration into countries belonging to the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development, Czaika and Parsons 
(2017) show that skill-specific policies such as points systems increase 
positive sorting (and selection) while occupation-specific policies have 
little or slightly negative effects on the skill composition. 

In addition to this direct effect on sorting patterns, migration 
policies may enforce (weaken) other pull (push) effects. For example, 
Mayda (2010) finds that demographic pressure in the source country 
has a stronger positive effect when immigration laws become less 
restrictive. Furthermore, what matters for sorting is not so much 
the absolute restrictiveness of a country’s immigration policy, but 
how its policy compares with that of other destination countries 
(Bertoli and Moraga, 2015). The picture gets further complicated 
when one immigration policy applies to several potential destination 
countries (such as in the European Union). Here, different intended 
destinations by different migrant groups meet different preferences of 
destination countries for allowing immigration. This intermingling of 
different interests and strategic incentives of several actors (migrants, 
governments) complicates proper statistical identification of the 
sorting decision. 

Bertoli and colleagues (2013) provide one of the most advanced 
studies incorporating many of these challenges. The authors consider 
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the interconnectedness of effects by modelling and estimating the 
decision for a destination, thereby incorporating selection into 
migration itself. Looking at one source country (Ecuador) and two 
destination countries (Spain versus the United States), they find that 
higher earnings in the destination country increase the individual 
propensity to migrate into this destination. If earnings increase in one 
destination relative to the other destination, this increases the migration 
propensity into this specific country as its relative attractiveness has 
increased. However, this increase does not come from an increase in 
total migration from Ecuador, but from a relatively lower attractiveness 
of the other destination. Thus, one could say that the relative wage 
matters for the destination choice, conditional on migration in the 
first place (Bertoli et al, 2013). 


Migrant sorting and environmental conflict 


The discussion in the previous section does not specifically refer to 
migrant sorting in the context of environmental conflict-induced 
migration. The simple reason is that very few studies consider and 
empirically test this issue due to a lack of appropriate data. The 
necessary data require information on conflicts that have their origin 
in environmental issues; for example, conflicts that arise after a natural 
disaster or conflicts over dwindling sources of fresh water due to 
droughts or environmental degradation. Often, these types of conflicts 
arise slowly and are long-lasting. This makes it even more difficult to 
identify migration movements that could be triggered by a particular 
dispute (Carius et al, 2007; see also Chapter 2 in this volume). 
Ideally, geo-coded data on environmental hazards resulting in local 
conflicts and migrants from these locations could be employed. If 
this information were available for every migrant arriving in a given 
destination country, bilateral migration flows could be investigated 
with respect to selection and sorting behaviour. However, available 
data on migration suffers from several shortcomings. First, data are 
only available for a limited number of country pairs, and often fail 
to cover migration movements between countries of the Global 
South. This is problematic because it is very likely that environmental 
conflict-induced migration occurs precisely in this region of the 
world, and most migration flows are directed towards neighbouring 
countries (mainly due to almost prohibitively high migration costs 
for migrating into more economically developed countries). Hence, 
any analysis of sorting behaviour is necessarily incomplete (Barrios 
et al, 2006; Ruyssen and Rayp, 2014; Riiegger and Bohnet, 2018). 
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Second, most data are only available for large time intervals, such 
as five-year periods or decades. Not only does this result in imprecise 
estimations in general, but it also means that sudden events such as 
conflicts arising in the aftermath of natural disasters like earthquakes 
(Brancati, 2007) can hardly be analyzed with respect to their effect on 
migration patterns. Third, data mostly come from national censuses and 
countries exhibit substantial variation in how they collect and process 
their data. In order to establish a comprehensive dataset, imputed data 
is often added. Concerning existing datasets on conflicts, the Peace 
Research Institute Oslo provides a comprehensive and detailed database 
on armed conflict; however, environmental distress as a trigger for 
conflict is not included and cannot be identified. 

Nevertheless, we can transfer the existing evidence from the — more 
traditional — selection and sorting literature to environmental conflict- 
induced migration to make predictions about migrants’ likely sorting 
behavior and patterns. Considering the destination choice in the case 
of environmental or climate-induced conflict implies a non-trivial 
relation similar to the one analyzed by Bertoli and colleagues (2013). 
Environmental problems, resource extraction and climate change may 
work both as direct and — via conflict — indirect triggers of migration, 
as they are by definition push factors affecting the home country (see 
Reuveny and Moore, 2009; Naudé, 2010). Depending on their skill or 
income (or age, gender, or health), different parts of the population can 
be affected differentially. A further aspect that affects migrant selection 
in the case of environmental conflict might be the type of conflict onset 
or the time period within which environmental change occurs. Slow 
or quick onset of the conflict or the environmental problem changes 
the characteristics of migrants and their decisions (see Chapter 5). 
Taken together, these migration decisions result in a selected migrant 
population. For the sorting into different destinations, any measures 
making some destinations more attractive than others (such as 
less restrictive immigration policies, distance, ease of integration/ 
assimilation) matter (see Chapter 7). The relative safety (in terms of 
environmental or climate-induced conflict) of a destination country 
could also be a pull factor. 

To get a better understanding of the potential sorting patterns 
conditional on previous migrant selection caused by environmentally 
induced conflict, let us briefly summarize some key findings on 
selection and investigate which sorting patterns we can expect. For 
the moment, we ignore the influence of migration governance, but 
return to this issue later. As argued previously, specific (macro-level) 
push factors, such as different types of environmental, resource and 
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climate distress — and the resulting conflicts — may produce different 
types of migrants and migration decisions (Bates, 2002). These push 
factors, which affect individuals differently, have to be combined with 
further personal characteristics such as skills, income and gender in 
order to understand how potential migrants shape their migration 
and/or destination choices. In Chapter 5 of this volume, Diane 
C. Bates (2019) emphasizes that it is migrants’ ‘level of agency’ that 
ultimately determines their selection and sorting behaviour. For 
sorting, this implies that there does not exist one general sorting 
pattern of environmental migrants. Rather, sorting depends on the 
type of environmental crisis as well as one’s individual characteristics 
regarding the ability to cope with, or vulnerability to, environmental 
conflict. 

Environmental distress can take various forms. For instance, the onset 
character seems to play a large role in determining the selection — 
and therefore the sorting — of migrants. Bates, in Chapter 5 of this 
volume, distinguishes between sudden-onset events such as natural 
disasters, which cause immediate flight (such as refugee migration or 
internal displacement of people), and slow-onset events such as soil 
degradation. In reality, of course, there is no ‘either ... or’. Nevertheless, 
distinguishing between the polar cases of sudden- versus slow-onset 
events highlights the effects on the cost-benefit calculus underlying 
migration decisions. The resulting selection in these distinct scenarios 
can be characterized as follows. 

Sudden onset leads to forced migration where return intentions 
are relatively more pronounced, while slow onset leaves people time 
to consider their options more carefully. Here long-term migration 
intentions and choices play a larger role. Hence, in the first case, 
migration costs (especially transport costs) weigh more heavily in 
the migrants’ decisions than in the second case. At the same time, 
economic or political (pull) factors do not play a big role in their 
location decisions. Neither does selection into migration with respect 
to skill or ability, which may not matter much when there is no option 
of staying. However, sorting patterns may still depend to some extent 
on the individuals’ characteristics. Typically, this implies that the sorting 
pattern includes the most vulnerable individuals heading mainly to 
neighbouring countries in the first place (or migrating internally), 
while better-off individuals’ behaviour often depends on their ability 
to cope with, or their actual vulnerability to, the disaster (Black et al, 
2011: 448-9). 

When it comes to slow environmental change that allows migrants 
a longer decision process, economic opportunities, political freedom 
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and strong institutions become more important in destination choices. 
Here, sorting is much more dependent on previous selection. Factors 
such as individual ability or skill level start to play a larger role in the 
migration decision and choice of destination. For instance, high-skilled 
migrants are more willing and able to migrate longer distances to reach 
the destinations that best match their abilities (Borjas, 1992) — places 
where their skills are in demand and well rewarded, for example. These 
destinations often lie in more economically developed countries, where 
income is not only higher, but environmental and climatic conditions 
are also more favourable. At the same time, the hurdles to settling in 
these countries are particularly high and high-skilled migrants can 
overcome them more easily (legally). 

More generally, when comparing sudden-onset and slow-onset 
events, in the latter case the decision to leave the home country 
(at a specific point in time) is of relatively lower importance than 
the decision of where to settle in the future. Hence, pull factors of 
potential destination countries (also relative to each other) are of 
fundamental importance. In a similar vein, the presumed consequences 
of environmental conflict may influence migrants’ location decisions. 
Where people expect that a disaster will destroy all their property, or 
they will not be able to return soon (for example, because of a long- 
lasting drought), they might consider their migration destination more 
carefully. In any case, the type of environmental distress or conflict is 
an essential determinant of the selection of migrants, which in turn 
may have a major impact on their sorting patterns. 


Migration governance as a factor in migrant sorting 
and its consequences 


The ultimate sorting of migrants into destinations cannot solely be 
explained by the location choices of migrants. One also needs to 
take into account migrants’ success in settling in their most preferred 
destination. Whether or not migrants will be able to do so also 
depends on the destination country's willingness or obligation to accept 
them (see Chapter 7). Willingness refers to cases in which national 
immigration policy may be more or less restrictive, while obligation 
applies when, for example, international law requires a country to 
accept an immigrant for humanitarian reasons (in the case of refugees, 
for example). Therefore, migration governance both at the national 
and international level ought to have a relevant impact on the ultimate 
sorting outcome. What is more, migrants’ sorting preferences may also 
affect migration governance, as argued earlier. 
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Despite some efforts to establish the notion of ‘environmental 
refugees’ in international law, this categorization is not yet recognized 
as such (Williams, 2008). At the same time, refugees who flee from 
internal conflict and civil war are granted protection in many countries 
with reference to the 1951 Refugee Convention and the 1967 Protocol 
Relating to the Status of Refugees (Goodwin-Gill and McAdam, 
2007). At first glance, it appears that environmental conflict-induced 
migration may fall under this provision due to conflicts being triggers 
of flight. However, protection is usually granted only when refugees 
fulfil the strict requirements of the Convention. This requires a *well- 
founded fear of being persecuted’ and the reasons for persecution must 
be related to ‘race, religion, nationality, membership of a particular 
social group or political opinion’. While this may sometimes be the 
case, for example, when environmental conflict occurs along ethnic or 
religious lines and results in the oppression of minorities, most migrants 
do not fall in this category. 

As a consequence, migrants who leave their home countries 
because of environmentally induced conflicts are usually not granted 
any preferential status in their destinations. Thus, they are treated 
according to national (rather than international) (im)migration law. 
In particular, in cases of slow onset (such as climate change), migrants 
are typically treated as — unwelcomed — ‘economic’ refugees (which is 
indeed often a correct description of their situation, given that their 
subsistence deteriorates with environmental change). Only if these 
refugees or migrants have characteristics considered beneficial to the 
destination country may they be treated more accommodatingly. In 
cases of sudden onset, temporary residence status may be granted with 
the clear expectation that migrants return home after the environmental 
situation normalizes. 

While some countries are more willing to accept migrants for 
environmental and conflict reasons, others tend to be restrictive. Since 
any migration flow generates costs to the destination countries (which 
are weighed against the benefits of these inflows), countries want to 
be in control of their immigration policy; but in the international 
context, this is not always easy to achieve. When migrants are not 
allowed to sort into their preferred destination, they choose the next 
best alternative. Technically, this implies that one country’s restrictive 
immigration policy generates a negative externality on other countries. 
According to standard externality theory (see Cornes and Sandler, 
1996), immigration policy in the first country is then too restrictive 
and globally inefficient because the country does not internalize the 
redirection of migrants (in addition, migrants do not achieve maximum 
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utility). At the same time, a generous immigration policy will come 
at the cost of excessive inflows, reducing the burden of immigration 
on other countries. In their attempt to keep the costs of immigration 
in check, destination countries enter an “arms race” of increasingly 
restrictive immigration policies. Only international policy coordination 
or even harmonization could bring this development to a halt (see 
Boeri et al, 2002; Hatton, 2004; Facchini et al, 2006; Hatton and 
Williamson, 2006; Minter, 2015), but sovereign nation states have few 
incentives to cooperate on this issue. 

Related problems can be observed in the European Union (EU), 
where there is hardly any common, coordinated immigration and 
asylum policy. Rather, the current legal situation allows each member 
state to determine the stringency of its immigration and asylum policy 
as well as its efforts in securing the EU’s external borders (for example, 
through providing resources to the common border protection agency 
Frontex). Within the Schengen area, where no internal border controls 
between EU member states exist, national policies cause externalities 
on other countries (Boeri and Briicker, 2005; Haake et al, 2010). For 
instance, too little effort in securing the EU external border in one 
country leads to a weakest-link problem because illegal immigrants 
may enter through this (transit) country and move on to their preferred 
destination. This is because the port-of-entry country does not 
experience long-run costs of immigration when migrants inevitably 
move on. At the same time, they do not internalize the costs migrants 
generate in their ultimate destination (Krieger and Minter, 2007; Mayr 
et al, 2012; Haake et al, 2013). Legally, immigrants are not allowed 
to do so according to the Dublin Regulation (Regulation No. 604/ 
2013) and member states are required to hinder them from moving 
on. Practically, the lack of barriers to onward migration due to the 
Schengen Agreement precludes this. 

Based on the observation that environmental conflict-induced 
migration is often generated in the Global South, the previous 
discussion provides some hints at how actual sorting behavior is shaped 
by individual preferences interacting with migration governance. Legal 
entry to economically developed countries is typically limited to rich 
or high-skilled individuals, as national and international migration 
governance does not support migration of other types. Ilegal migration 
to these countries, for example, by climate refugees, requires certain 
characteristics and skills, leading to a specific group of migrants entering 
the destination. This leaves much migration to neighbouring countries 
and internal displacement as the main outcome of the sorting process. 
Economically, due to relatively low migration costs, and politically, due 
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to less restrictive migration governance, these places are the preferred 
destinations of poor and low-skilled migrants who leave home because 
of environmental or resource- and climate-induced conflicts. That is, 
this specific type of migration is — as most other types of migration — 
heavily influenced by economic considerations as well. 


Conclusion 


Policy makers in many countries are concerned with the inflow of 
migrants from all over the world. Whether or not these migrants are 
beneficial or detrimental to a destination country is a topic of hot 
political debate. Therefore, the analysis of the sorting patterns of 
migrants is a most helpful instrument to provide informed predictions 
about expected inflows. The purpose of this chapter has been to provide 
such insights by exploring the underlying theoretical mechanisms, 
empirical evidence, and policy implications of migrant sorting in the 
context of environmental conflict-induced migration. In doing so, the 
chapter has also considered how migration governance (possibly based 
on information about sorting patterns) reshapes individuals’ decisions 
on sorting into specific destinations. 

The chapter argues that sorting is the final link in a chain of 
migration processes. First, people must decide to actually leave their 
home country once some migration trigger occurs. Second, some 
groups in society are more likely to leave depending on the trigger 
of migration, leading to a specific selection of migrants. Finally, those 
population groups that actually migrate must choose into which of 
many potential destinations they want to sort. This last step depends 
on existing migration governance, which is shaped by the anticipated 
sorting of migrants. 

Hence, predicting the sorting outcome of migration processes that 
start with individuals being harmed by environmental conflict is highly 
complex. Many factors play a role: the type of environmental hazard, the 
type of conflict, the individual propensity to migrate among different 
groups of society, the selection pattern of migrants, the attractiveness 
of destinations with respect to various characteristics (relevant to a 
given selection of migrants), and national and international migration 
governance. 

While this analysis suggests that one cannot easily disentangle 
individual sorting behaviour from migration governance, some 
predictions can nevertheless be made on where environmental 
conflict-induced migration will end up. Due to the lack of an 
encompassing coordination of immigration policies internationally, 
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most migrants — especially the poor and low-skilled — will not be able 
to enter those countries that would fit their needs best; for example, 
peaceful countries without environmental or climate hazards. For 
both economic and political reasons, they will instead migrate to 
neighbouring countries or resettle internally. Individuals with a 
higher level of agency, such as rich or high-skilled persons, have 
better chances of sorting themselves into their preferred country of 
destination. However, in addition to personal characteristics, the type 
of environmental conflict has a substantial eftect on the destination 
choice of migrants. 
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